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HOW TO RAISE BIG CROPS. 








The Milling World recently published 
the following in regard to the cultivation 
of wheat. The statement made of the big 
crops raised in Belgium is well authenti- 
cated, but land is too cheap and labor too 
dear in most parts of the United States to 
render such methods practicable among 
our farmers. Look at the immense 
amount of labor such a system would 
involve. With the improved machin- 
ery now available a single hand in 
America can take care of ten acres much 
more easily than he could take care of one 
in the way indicated. The World says: 

“Ithas often been asserted by advanced 
agriculturists that if wheat, either spring 
or winter, is sown in drills, far enough 
apart to admit of using a horse hoe be 
tween the rows, both to keep down weeds 
and loosen and aerate the soil, the yield 
might be increased to a marvelous extent 
more ‘hau it now dain this country. 

“In proof of this, a recent observing 
and intelligent traveler in Belgium gives 
the mode of culture there and the yield, 
which sometimes, with very favorable 
weather for harvest, reaches as high as 160 
bushels per acre. This is one of the most 
fertile, prosperous, and most populous 
countries in the world, supporting 481.71 
persons to the square mile, ayainst 13.92 
in the United States and [216.62 in Ger- 
many. Winter wheat is a staple crop 
there on their high priced small farms of 
only an acre ortwo. The land is highly 
manured in Autumn, well harrowed 
several times, and got into the best possi- 
ble condition. The grain is sown in the 
fall in seed beds, very thickly, onthe 
highest and best location, where it is not 
likely to be winter-killed, or injured by 
any casualty, such as overflowing or 
drowning out, or smothering under the 
show. 

“In the spring the main fields are again 
dressed up and marked out in drills the 
proper distance. When the wheat has 
grown sufficiently to be moved, it is 
thinned out by being taken up, separated 
frem the thick stools, and planted in the 
drills with a tool called a dibble, which 
makes a hole the proper depth, into which 
the wheat roots are inserted, pressing the 
earth tight against them with the foot. 
This work is usually intrusted to half 
srown boys and girls,a man sorting out the 
wheat plants in order, that those of the 
same size may be placed together, that 
the field may grow even and regular. 

“When the plants have commenced 
growing, the soil is thoroughiy and con- 
stantly stirred, either by means of hand 
or horse power. Every weed and all 
foreign plants are destroyed, and nothing 
but what is wanted, the article itself, is 
allowed to grow. There are very seldom 
any extensive failures of crops thus care- 
fully and scientifically grown. The yield 
‘8 4 quantity never imagined or heard of 
in this country, and the crop always and 
Surely pays the cultivator. 

“It is asserted that such pains would 
hot pay to apply to crops in this country. 

ut do we not go to the opposite extreme? 
Has it ever been tried? It certainly would 
Pay satisfactorily if applied to choiee 
Varicties in small quantities, about to be 
used for seed. It is certainly better to till 
One acre and get a crop now raised on 
four acres, than to try the four and only 


raise half a crop, which is now so often 
the case here.” 


AMonc the notable events in stock circles in 
—— was the recent sale of the herd of 
on tee owned by Mr. Hotford, and wholly 
es blood. Seven Dukes and Duchesses 

Te sold, some of them calves and yearlings. 
rn a an average of £750, orin American 
aoe Y, about $3,750 per head. The highest 
” Sear was a beautiful red cow, which went 
she ective at 1,500 guineas, after a sharp 
the ace Of the whole herd, 38 in number; 
Ree rage was £200, 68., 7d., or about $1,000. 
wali rid evident that good Shorthorns are 
care ‘mand, and an appreciation in yalues 

gether probable within a short time. 





CLOVER AND WHEAT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please give through the columns of your 
valuable paper your views on whether the 
soil of Michigan can be kept up merely 
by the use of clover. Also the manner 
of cultivation, variety of clover to be used 
for that purpose, etc., etc. 

Iam a Vermont man and find the soil 
and manner of farming here in Michigan 
to vary from that of Vermont. Would it 
be advisable to use more grass seed per 
acre than has been formerly used? . 


- 


FRANKLIN, Oakland Co., Mich. 





This correspondent calls for the Farm- 
ER's “‘views” upon a very important 
point in the management of a Michigan 
farm. If there is a differerce of Opinion 
upon the value of clover to ‘“‘ keep up” 
the soil and also to improve its fertility, 
that opinion must be based upon the 
practice of farming ina climate and va- 
riety of soil so radically different from 
ours that the comparison is valueless. No 
farmer of experience on Michigan soil 
will hesitate to affirm that clover and 
plaster are the true and only sources of 
fertility that can be relied upon te keep 
up the fertility of our farms. This cor- 
respondent is wise in calling for advice 
rather than to follow the practice prevail- 
ing in Vermont, with the expectation of 
engrafting their system upon ours as an 
improvement. When the soil of Vermont 
is so worn as to become sterile, the only 
recourse is-to manure heavily, to bring it 
up again. That soil often is not so much 
lacking in fertility as in mechanical 
structure and the influence of a cool cli- 
mate. The office of manure is not so 
much to add to its fertility, as to enliven, 
loosen, and warm up the cold, hard, inert 
mass. Clover sown on such a soil would 
have a tendency to produce the same ef- 
fect as is produced by the manure, but 
the native grasses must first be subdued 
before clover can gain a foothold. Here 
the case is different, clover takes readily 
unless the soil is too much worn, and, 
through its adaptation to store up fertility 
and also to render the soil active, it will 
sustain the fertility of our soil, and in- 
deed improve it. The fact is very ap- 
parent that the value of clover as a reno- 
vator of worn soil, and as a means of im- 
proving good soil, is not as fully appre- 
ciated as it ought to be. The skepticism 
existing, and the talk‘about the heavy 
dra¥i upon the Svil, and its ciiect ‘tipon its 
future productive capacity is a sort 
of pessimistic doctrine that is not 
proved by any past experience, and 
is asserted only by chronic doubters 
who always point to acloud when the day 
is fair. We have been listening to these 
croakers for many years and yet clover is 
our main stay and will continue to be, or 
the experience of many years will count 
for nothing. 


From the beginning of the 16th century 
until the present day the farmers of Bel- 
gium have continued the use of clover, 
and it is their main dependence to keep 
up the soil and increase its productive- 
ness. They were driven to it through 
necessity. Their soil generally consisted 
of a loose, porous sand, illy adapted to the 
growing of wheat, but they gradually 
converted their barren lands into a most 
fertile loam by the use of clover and an 
economical saving of manure. At first 
they cultivated to a depth of only three 
or four inches, but gradually worked it 
deeper until they secured a very rich, 
loamy soil capable of producing the finest 
crops. In 1819 their wheat yielded 32 
bushels per acre, and oats 52 bushels. 
Radcliffe, in writing about them, mentions 
these points: ‘‘ They are careful to accu- 
mulate and save the manure. They de- 
stroyed all noxious weeds and frequently 
stirred and deeply pulverized the soil;” 
and further adds: ‘‘ Without clover no 
man in Flanders would pretend to call 
himself a farmer.” For three hundred 
years these Belgian lands have been crop- 
ped under this system,and to-day no finer 
ormore profitable farming is practiced 
anywhere. Their lands do not run out, 
but become permanently productive. 
This lesson is repeating itself in Michigan. 
Many farms and whole townships are now 
fifty per cent more productive than when 
they were cleared. The annual burnings 
left the surface bare of Vegetation, and 
there could be no accumulation of vege- 
table mold to add to its fertility. Clover 
is the prime cause of the radical change 
in its character. There is no need of re- 
peating illustrations to prove the state- 
ment; they are to be found in every neigh- 
borhood where any pretention to pro- 
gressive farming exists. 


If this Vermont man will practice the 
style of farming adopted by the most suc- 
cessful farmers in his (Oakland) County, 
he will find that clover is the main de- 
pendence to keep up the soil. If his land 
is very poor sow some of the mammoth 
clover, and then don’t feed it short but 
let it grow and spread, and when 
plowed again, plant to corn, and'if the 
season is not too dry, sow winter rye and 
clover in the corn. The rye can ve pas- 
tured some, both fall and spring, and yet 
produce a fair crop of grain and a good 
stand of clover. If the soilis, or becomes 
in fair condition, sow the medium variety, 
it makes better hay, stock eat it better 
when used for pasture, and it is a better 
fertilizer for the amount grown. It will 





not “‘take” quite so readily on poor soil, 
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Group of Merino Ewes, owned by William 





Ball, Hamburg, Livingston County, Mich. 





but will stand the winters much better 
and stick to the soil longer. 

There is no advantage in sowing more 
seed than is necessary to fairly cover the 
ground. If you have a plant to every 
square foot, don’t plow it up as a failure. 
On a soil of only moderate fertility you 
will get as much bulk as if you had twen- 
ty times as many. If the soil is rich, more 
plants will stand and grow. If you have 
fodder for only one cow, and there isa 
profit in that one, you don’t buy twenty 
more to eat from the one mangér, with 
the expectation of gettting twenty times 
the profit. You wou'd expect to furnish 
the wherewithal to feed the twenty. So 
when there is fertility to grow but one 
stalk to the square foot, you must not ex- 
pect to multiply the yield by striving to 
grow more stalks on a given space. Some 
will fail and the others will be smaller to 
compensate and equalize the growth. Man 
can become a usurer and distress his neigh- 
bor and become rich, but the soil revolts 
and gives only what it has to give. No 
such little trick of putting on more seed 
will coax or surprise it into giving 
beyond its capacity. That capacity is 
wonderfully enlarged by a growth of 
clover. How it acts upon the soil is only 
surmised, but these surmises are general- 
ly bots 2d to be correct; their enumer- 
ation would only be repeating what the 
general reader already knows, and is not 
of sufficient interest to repeat. If this cor- 
respondent will follow the suggestion of 
his intelligent neighbors he will soon 
become an enthusiast in the cultivation 
of clover, and reap its advantages, how- 
ever skeptical he may nowbe. A.C. G. 


NOTES ON WOOL AND SHEEP. 








What a Californian has to Say of the 
Flocks of Vermont, Michigan, New York 
and Ohio. 





Last spring, while on a visit to that vete- 
ran sheep-breeder, Mr. A. A. Wood, of 
Saline, we had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. E. W. Peet, a Californian, who was 
also interested in Merino sheep in that 
State. He was making considerable pur- 
chases of bucks for the Golden State, and 
had about as sharp an eye for a good sheep 
as any one we have met. In a recent 
number of the Pacific Rural Press Mr. 
Peet has some notes on his trip through 
the Eastern States, and as he is a very in- 
telligent man as well as a close observer, 
what he says will be found of interest, 
Mr. Peet’s ranche is located at Haywards, 
California: 

‘Going abroad and mingling with those 
engaged in the pursuits in which I am par- 
ticularly interested, very naturally furnish- 
es the opportunity for observation and 
the noting of facts valuable to consider in 
connection with various branches of busi- 
ness which they affect favorably or other- 
wise. During my trip through the East- 
ern States, from which Ihave recently re- 
turned, I took the pains to visit many 
prominent sheep breeders in Michigan, 
New York and New England. Being in 
the east one year ago, and attending 
public sheep shearings, and recording 
qualities of merit, tone and extent of in- 
terest, number and character of sales, 
etc., gavé me the opportunity to correctly 
contrast the present with the past, and 
judge something of the status of this great 
industry—fine sheep breeding and wool 
growing in the Eastern States. 

‘It may be said that nothing has occur- 
red within a year that could materially in- 
terfere with the profits of wool growing in 
the United States except the tampering 
with the tariff upon foreign wools by 
Congress. Congress did make some slight 
reductions, amounting to one and one and 
one-half cents per pound oncertain wools, 
but in doing this they raised the tariff on 
certain woolen cloths which makes a per- 
fect offset, and if not so, we have still a 
tariff of ten cents per pound on all wool, 
which virtually is as much a prohibition 
as twelve and a half cents was before a re- 
duction. Then only such wool was im- 
ported as our manufacturers were obliged 
to have to mix with our wools, and now 
nothing more can come in with profit than 
this class of wool in the limited quantity 
above referred to. 

“Then of course there is no sound and 








valid reason for a reduction in the price 


of wool or the value of thoroughbred 
sheep—the maintainance and improve- 
ment of which engaged a large capital and 
talent in several of the Northern States. 
Again, referring to the thoroughbred 
flocks of the country, universally conceded 
to be the great, clear fountains from which 
flow all streams of systems of improve- 
ment in the various phases of the wool 
growing industry, it is a pleasure to state 
that they are held in higher estimate and 
cared for with more pains and profit than 
for many years. 


AMERICAN MERINOS IN AUSTRALIA. 


‘‘Large numbers of the choice Spanish 
Merinos in Vermont and New York have 
recently been sold to wool growers from 
Australia. Sheep men from every quarter 
of the globe appreciate the American thor 
oughbred Merinos, both for the quantity 
and quality of the wool they produce. 
The party of gentlemen from Australia 
paid as high as $1,500 for rams and $200 
per head for ewes, not only for small lots, 
but into the hundreds. Mr. Hay, one of 
the party, stated to me that two years ago 
he tried the cross of the American Spanish 
Merino upon his native ewes, and found 
that the lambs resulting from his experi- 
ment sheared two pounds more wool than 
the lambs bred from their best native rams 
and the same class of ewes. Mr. Hay keeps 
upon an average 100,000 sheep, and ex- 
pects by increasing the average yearly 
clip two pounds per head, to increase his 
yearly income $40,000. 

SHEEP AT THE EAST. 


“In Michigan we found many choice 
flocks of Spanish Merino sheep, originat- 
ing from purchases made in Vermont, 
years ago. In Washtenaw County especi- 
ally, almost every farmer owns afew good 
sheep. Amore intelligent and thrifty class 
of agriculturists cannot be found in any 
section of our country than there. They 
told me they could not well afford to be 
without sheep, although they were blessed 
with.a soil adapted to wheat growing, 
which they produce in Jarge quantities. 
They consider that the farmer who grows 
and sells wheat, year after year, without 
giving his land rest, is selling his farm 
piece-meal to the wheat buyer; whereas, 
by keeping sheep, he can realize as much 
or more, and preserve the strength of the 
soil intact. 

“In Ohio and York State much the 
same interest in fine sheep was manifest, 
while in the little Green Mountain State 
the interest knows no bounds. During 
the lambing season, which is now in March, 
while the weather is often extremely cold,” 
flock masters fit up their sheds regardless 
of expense, in many instance supplying 
them with a first class coal stové, reflect- 
ing lanterns, etc., and a man is kept on 
watch during the whole night to see that 
nothing goes wrong. It sometimes oc- 
curs that a lamb drops during the night 
for which the owner the next day would 
not take $500. We saw one lamb one 
year old at the public shearing in Middle- 
bury, raised by Mr. McAuley, who owns 
but twenty sheep, for which $1,500 was 
offered and refused. The lamb yielded a 
fleece the day he was a year old weighing 
twenty-four pounds and two ounces. 
The sire of this lamb was sold for $5,000 
one year ago. 

“The best stock rams are kept at home 
or sold for a good price, while the medium 
and poorest end of each year’s raising are 
sold for a moderate price and taken by 
dealers to Texas and other large wool 
growing sections to supply a growing de- 
mand. 

VALUE OF THOROUGHBRED SIRES. 


“The extreme high prices paid for 
choice male animals of every class in the 
east are considered by many of our stock 
men the mere freak of fancy, not based 
upon any financial problem wherein the 
capital invested guarantees a sure and 
paying income. Ask the breeders of 
Shorthorns here or there, I mean those ex- 
perienced in the business, and they will 
tell you that they value the bull as one-half 
the herd. All the real profit from a herd 
of fine cattle comes from the yearly in- 
crease; then is it difficult to see how the 
sire of 20 calves is as valuable thus con- 
sidered as the 20 head of cows? The 
same rule holds good with other stocks: 


100 ewes will bear 100 lambs; one ram will 
sire the same, and if achoice thoroughbred, 
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may do much more for the 100 increase 
than the dams. One hundred medium 
grade ewes are worth at a low estimate fer 
their yearly increase, one dollar per head 
or $100; then upon this theory of calcula- 
tion aram worth $100 should be used asa 
sire, making the lambs cost $2 per head. 

“‘Lambs bred with this care are worth 
at weaning time $4 per head, at any time 
and in any country where wool growing 
pays at all. The full value of the 100 
dams in question, one year with another, 
in California would be about $3 per head. 
The sire of their 100 lambs, a superior 
thoroughbred Merino, may be purchased 
for $100, one-third the value of the 100 
ewes, and when it is an established and 
conceded fact that the sire in this case is 
the important factor, and stands in the 
ration of 100 to one, can any one doubt 
the soundness of the policy of never using 
an inferior male animal? 

“In this State the majority of wool 
growers are guilty of gross neglect, or a 
niggardly policy in this respect. We have 
in mind now two gentlemen whose sheep 
roam side by side on the same quality of 
pasture land. The one gets an annual 
yield of twelve pounds of wool per head, 
the other eight pounds. The difference of 
four pounds of wool made a difference 
last year and this *year o& $6,000 in the 
income of the two gentlemen. A differ- 
ence of $6,000 in the annual income from 
the same number of sheep is no insigni- 
ficant amount, and is all the result of the 
difference in the selection of the male 
animals used in the two flocks. We could 
cite you many cases near home in proof 
of the supposition that the best is the 
cheapest, but fear we have already too far 
lost sight of brevity, ‘the soul of wit’ in 
letters and sermons.” 


PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 








Knowing that the county of Lapeer has 
not been visited much by any of your 
representatives in the past, was one of the 
reasons why we again returned there, and 
’tis well we did, for on this last trip we 
met many of the old subscribers who had 
never shaken hands or broken bread with 
the publishers, and we assure you it 
pleased them mich that we called, for it re- 
newed the bonds of friendship. Besides, 
many new friendships were formed that 
are destined to be lasting. As the north- 
ern portion of the county had never been 
visited, it was wisely determined by Mr. 
David Clark that we should ride with 
him to the town of North Branch; so one 
morning when the sun was shining bright 
and warm, causing the wet earth in pas- 
tures, hay and harvest fields to dry be- 
neath its influence, we started with 
horse and carriage to drive to that point, 
some 18 miles from Lapeer City. The 
first five miles were very pleasant, the 
woods good, the country slightly rolling, 
soil rich, farms handsomely situated, 
homes neat and pleasant. During this 
part of the route we made several 
business and friendly calls, the first be- 
ing atthe. home of H. D. Rood; after 
chatting with Mrs R. for a few moments 
we walked to the meadow, where we 
found him bothered with a mower, which 
stubbornly refused to perform its work 
in the heavy growth of clover before it. 
But soon it yielded and seemed to work 
allright before we departed. This is a 
splendid farm. After a substantial din- 
ner, Mr. H. Owen showed us his flock of 
200 grade sheep, a bunch of 15 good 
bucks—yearlings—and a two-year-old 
full-blood one, bred by Mr. J. T. Rich, 
which cut 18 lbs. of wool, of nice quality 
and good staple. Mr. O. tells us he has 
lived on this farm of 187 acres for 31 
years, and as we look over the landscape 
in the distance, as we see it from the high 
ground where his house stands, we think 
he could not have found a fairer or bet- 
ter place. Nearly opposite isthe 80 acre 
farm of Charles Yorker, one of the warm 
admirers of your paper, and we find him 
pleasingly situated in his home life. Soon 
we reach a portion of the country where 
inthe past the tall pines reared their 
stately tops, for here is where Mr. Henry 
Stephens, of Detroit, owned over 7,000 
acres of pine land, and upon which for 
ten years he lumbered on an extensive 
scale, cutting over 270,000,000 feet of pine 





lumber, giving employment to hundreds 
of menand teams. At Fish Lake were 
his extensive mills, boarding houses and 
lumber camps. But now all operations 
have closed, as all the valuable timber 
has been cut and marketed. The lake 
must have presented a busy scene 
in those days, but now allis changed, and 
only a few people live here at present. 
We had the pleasure of meeting A. L. 
Stephens, one of the active partners and 
business managers, and with him went 
into arange of 400 acres of pasture to look 
at over 80 horses, mares and colts -and 
40 head of cattle. Among the horses 
were some fine specimens of the Percheron 
and other breeds, and among the cattle we 
saw some good grades. He told us that 
this immense tract of good farming land 
is now in the market for sale at low 
prices. It is true, that like most pine 
lands the soil is somewhat sandy, although 
we saw much that was loamy and gravely, 
and we think well adapted for wheat. He 
pointed out to us the field where last 
year he raised 38 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and which sold in Detroit at $1 12, 
showing its good quality. He also pointed 
out the meadow, which was yet covered 
with a heavy growth of timothy, which 
had been mowed nine years in succession. 
We think, after lock tag over the surround- 
ings, the soil, the close proximity to rail- 
roads and Lapeer City, the county seat, 
the low price at which the land is offered, 
and the easy terms and time of payment, 
that it must be quickly sold; and we do 
honestly believe that the inducements of 
fered are sufficient to induce enterprising 
parties of small means to go there and 
build them up good homes. We find the 
village of North Branch very nicely 
situated and surrounded by a magnificent 
farming country, with a population of 
over 700. The streets are broad, have 
good sidewalks, and we notice that much 
attention is paid to the setting of young 
maple trees for shade, that the houses are 
neat, well painted, and some of those 
erected within the year are quite modern 
in style. The stores are-not large, but 
well filled with goods. Prominent among 
the business men is A. 8S. Sholes, who 
carries a large stock, has the confidence of 
the public, and in addition runs a farm 
ef 225 acres about four miles north of the 
village. There are two hotels, two 
churches, and a bank, located in the only 
brick building as yet in the place. 
Among the industries are two good flour- 
ing mills, and one saw and planing mill. 
It has one weekly paper, the Gazette, 
published by T. W. Galbraith, which is a 
neat appearing, newsy local journal, 
brimfull of well selected matter, and is 
well sustained. This place must rapidly 
improve in importance and size, as 
within a very short time they will have 
communication with the world by the 
Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin R. R., 
which will undoubtedly make this place a 
good market point—something much 
needed, as the farmers have been com- 
pelled to haul their produce either to 
Five Lakes or Imlay City, a long: drive 
over rough roads. 

Accompanied by one of the officers we 
went to the North Branch Fair grounds, 
which are located but two blocks from the 
main business street. This Society has 
been organized 12 years, and owns the 
land, which consists of ten acres of level 
ground well adapted for the purpose. 
The main building is of good size, but 
the sheds are inferior and too small for 
the purpose. We believe larger ones 
will be erected in time for the fall fair, 
which will be held the first week of 
October, as they have a_ surplus 
of several hundred dollars on hand. 
This fair has always been one of 
the most suecessful township ones in 
the State; the interest has been sustained, 
large exhibits have been made, the atten- 
tion has always been large and premiums 
always paid in full. Many of the farm- 
ers here are becoming interested in breed- 
ing fine stock, and we would suggest that 
some of our large breeders, in convenient 
localities, should exhibit their herds of 
thoroughbred cattle, sheep, swine, &c., 
at this fair, as we believe a better feeling 
towards well-bred stock would result. 
We believe it would be to their interest 





financially todo so. We do know that 
Mr. David Clark, the breeder of Here- 


fords, Was at the last fair, and madesome 
satisfactory sales and has opened up a 
market for more. Breeders should re- 
member this fair at North Branch and 
make a good exhibit. We had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Richards, the Presi- 
dent, F. S. Porter, the Secretary, and 
A. 8. Sholes, the Treasurer, and know 
that they, as well as the directors, are 
wide-awake, active and reliable gentle- 
men, and that they will pride themsel- 
ves in treating you fairly and kindly. 

F. 8S. Porter owns two large farms, one 
close by the village, the other three miles 
south; much of them under fine cultiva- 
tion. He has a fine residence in the vil- 
laze, has 25 head of grade’ Shorthorhs, 
some of them very fine, 110 grade sheep, 
and about 15 horses and brood mares that 
are really excellent, and believes in mix- 
ed farming. He is deeply interested in 
the success of the fair and the growth of 
‘the village. He is at present building 
several houses, one of them on his homie 
farm and intended for his son, who now 
has the management of it. 

We called at the farm of the Dennis 
Brothers, and saw the Hereford bull Re- 
ward (3920), sired by Standard Bearer 
(1221), dam Nellie 4th, (1431), grand-dam 
Nellie, who took the sweepstakes at the 
fat stock show two or three years ago as 
the best of any age or breed. She was 14 
years old, fresh from the pasture and not 
grained. Reward is like his sire, low to 
the ground, very thick through the heart, 
heavy chine, broad rump, a well-sprung 
rib covered with a thick, mellow hide, 
which accounts for his great capacity to ~ 
take on flesh, and hair enough to protect 
him in the roughest weather. » We have 
thought Mr. Clark a little too enthusias- 
tic over the merits of Reward asasire, but 
as we look him over we think him none 
too much so, and believe he will prove a 
mine of wealth to his owners and of great 
value in grading up the stock in this. vi- 
cinity. The Dennis Brothers are entitled 
to credit in making this purchase and for 
being the Hereford pioneers in their town. 
We learn they are negotiating with Mr. 
C. for a pair of heifers. 

W. W. Caffron, who has lumbered for 
years, is now turning his attention to 
farming, owning farms in North Branch, 
Burlington and Burnside. He has been 
here for years, and we hope will be for 
years yet. He showed usa bunch of 13 
ewes, full bred, and his buck, all from 
Taylor stock, (a good guw#@intee of their 
merits). His ‘young two-year-old 
stallion, sired by Fosters Mam- 
brino from a well-bred mare, is hand- 
some in color and make up, with promise 
of speed. We also saw five colts and two 
good brood mares. ; 

Of course we called on Wm. Shaw and 
saw his herd of Shorthorns, which now 
numbers ten. At the head of it stands the 
three-year-old 2d Duke of Dereham Ab- 
bey 43367, bred by J. K. Pierson, sired 
bp Baron Newcastle 5th; dam Duchess 3d 
of Dereham Abbey, who was imported by 
the Hon. Geo. Brown for his Bow Park 
farm at Brantford, Ont., and sold by him 
to Mr. P. His first purchase was Young 
Beauty by Nelson, dam Snowdrop. If 
Mr. S. coatinues he will succeed, for his 
herd is well bred and good in color, size 
and form, and his bull is a prime one. 
We only regret we cannot give further 
description atthis time. His farm is well 
adapted for stock, and his farm house the 
best we have seen in the town. 

Chas. Deo led out his two-year-old filly 
Topsy, bred from well known stock. She 
is fine and stylish. fe 

Charles Hodge showed us his three- year- 
old buck, which clipped twenty-four Ibs. 
this spring, and which he purchased from 
J.C. Thompson, of Romeo. He is grad- 
ing up finely, but will have more full 
bloods. 

One of the best and most productive 
farms of 80 acres in this locality is that 
owned by E. J. Spencer, who has cleared 
every acre that has been done, and it does 
lie so handsome and yields so richly that 
he well may be proud to be its owner. 

Jerome B. Butler came into Burnside 
25 years ago; has lumbered extensively 
for years, but is able to ride ahay rake alt 
day. He owns 2,000 acres of land in his 
home farm; has it well-stocked with cattle, 
buying, feeding largely, and shipping . to 
the Buffalo market. Has one of the best 
houses in the town, has been ably assisted 
by his wife in his early operations, and 
she told us, as only a mother can, of the 
comfort in the old log house (which stands 
near their new mansion), with her little 
ones as she did the work for gangs .of 
men, for their house was the only one 
near; and as we see her to-day, still vigor; 
ous, we think her life from now out should 
be peaceful and gentle. ; 

Returning again to Lapeer a day or twe 
was given to some ofthe farmers. Alonzo 
Hatch, ex-sheriff, has a splendid farm one. 
mile outside the city, with an elegant new 
two story house and good barns; the house 
is heated by furnace and it is said he mapur 
factures “his gas” to order.in quantities 
to suit. He has some good grade stoek, 

J. H. Dodds lives on 260 acres, with 
good house and barns, the latter being 
supplied as well as the yards with water: 
in a most complete manner; and we were... 
pleased to have him show up his 16 months 
full-bred Shorthorn bull Hero 4th, and to 
know he was breeding from W. H. Look’s 


(Continued on eighth page). 
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Horticultural, 





Grape Rots. 

There are at least four distinct species 
of microscopic fungi which cause the 
trouble with the grape berries ordinarily 
known as rot. The European mildew is 
still different, and in its manner of 
crowth is similar to but one of those in- 
festing our vines, and this one the least 

injurious in the west of any of them. Now 
suiphuring has been proved of much 
yalue for this European mildew, and on 
this account the practice is widely recom- 
mended for the fungus aftlictions of 
our grapes. The fact is, sulphur will not 
destroy the three most injurious of these 
grape pests, andso will not usually prove 
peneficial as a remedy for grape rot. 

There are to this day many vineyards 
scattered throughout our country that are 

strictly free from all these destroyers, and 
many more where some one or more are 
wanting even where they exist in not 
distant plantations. Without them wet 
weather, fog, etc., do not cause or can 
hardly be said to tend to cause the rot of 
the fruit, though the latterdoes occur un- 
der such conditions, and does not appear 
under certain other conditions of climate. 
Hence these favored vineyards produce 
clean and sound fruit, whatever the pe- 
culiarities of the season, providing these 
are within the limits of wood growth. 
When, however the destructive agents 
are once-introduced, the only conditions 
required for the production of rot are 
such as are necessary to the life of this 
minute vegetable growth, without so 
much guestion as to the effects on the 
grape itself. Among these conditions is 
water settled on the surface of the berry, 
or on the closely adjacent parts of the 
stem, as from dew, rain, fog, etc. This 
water permits the spores which arrive 
from without to germinate and send their 
root-like organs into the tissue of the 
fruit, which they are incapable of doing 
so long as the skin is perfectly dry. It 
isnow positively known that these rot- 
producing agents commence their growth 
outside of the fruit, neverinside. There 
isno such thing as gaining introduction 
to the sap, and being carried by it to 
other parts of the plant. The fungus 
growth found in the berry came from a 
spore lodging upon its surface and 
gained entrance by penetrating the skin, 
just as roots force themselves through the 
soil. Now since water is necessary for 
the germination of the spores, if this is 
kept off rot will not take place, and this 
affords the key to the best method of 
prevention which is within reach of, 
practical grape growers. Protect the 
grape fruit from rain, dew, etc., and we 
may be reasonably certain that it is pro- 
tected from rot. The most efficient 
method of saving the grapes is by the use 
of paper bags—such as grocerymen use— 
slipped over the young bunches, for these 
not only keep off the wet but also exclude 
the spores of thr fungus causing the 
trouble; but good results are attained by 
placing a cover over the vines in such 
manner that the water is shed as from a 
roof, orin case of dew prevented from 
condensing on the surface. If the vines 
are grown on a trellis, two boards, each 
l0or 12 inches wide, may be made to 
form such a roof, and quite successfully 
prevent rot. Sometimes itcan be readily 
observed thatthe fruit under such shelter 
is sound and fair, while that of the same 
vine not covered is badly affected. One 
branch of a vine trained under the pro- 
jecting eaves of a building hasa full crop 
of fine grapes, while the fruit of another 
branch, on an exposed stake, is worthless. 
Such cases have often been observed, but 
have only recently been explained. 

Let no dependence be placed in sulphur, 
or anything else showered upon the vine, 
unless there is good evidence that one cer- 
tain kind of fungus is alone to be feared, 
which can only be determined by one fa- 
miliar with the different species of these 
microscopic, parasitic forms of vegetative 
lifee—Pref. T. F. Burrill, in Indiana 
Farmer. 


7 
The Mixed Growth of Wood Lands. 


There are few good chances now any- 
where in New England to observe the 
manner in which generations of forest 
trees succeed one another in our woods. 
Much of our most valuable timber is now 
growing upon land which has at some 
time been cleared or closely cut over, and 
this is the case even in parts which have 
been settled within the present century. 
Upon such lands the trees are apt to be 
of few varieties and of nearly uniform 
age. To understand how “the forest 
Primeval” consisted of trees at every 
stage of growth, and presented every 
variety which our climate and soil would 
Produce, one will need to penetrate far 
tnough into its depths to get beyond the 
ravages of the axe and of fire. There he 
will find the hazel and moosewood, mere 
shrubs in comparison, growing up under 
the shade of hemlogks and spruces cen- 
turies old, and their branches draped with 
long gray moss. Evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees intermingle in the alternat- 
ng sunshine and shade. Almost every- 
Where the growth is mixed, whether on 
the dry rocky ridges or on the wet spongy 
soil of the swales. The surface of the 
stound is strewed, in some places piled, 
With the decaying trunks of prostrate 
trees, These have either broken down 
Under their weight and the progress of 
decay, or have been overturned by the 
Winds, 

This latter has been most often experi- 
enced where the soil consists of froma 
few inches to two or three feet of rich 
Vegetable mould spread over a coarse 
loose gravel so cold and wet that the 
Toots of trees extend widely over it with- 
cut striking deeply into its bed. When 
4 large hemlock or pine is thus over 
thrown its roots will lift from this gravel- 
ly bottom two or three rods of the rich 
black soil with which they were covered. 
There is a bit of ground where birches 
and willows and maples will colonize at 
nce. On the uplifted soil which grad- 
ually sinks down into a knoll that will 
mark the spot for ages, cherry and poplar 

‘ndsumach thrive. Where the tree fell 
it carried down all the undergrowth be- 
fore it, and let in the warm sunbeams, 
where for ages they had not fallen before. 





soil. 
are constantly scattered by the winds and 
birds and squirrels, it could not well hap- 
pen that such changes should not be fol- 
lowed by a changed growth of woods, and 
these places be occupied by trees best 
suited to the spot. 

There is still another way in which 
these changes in forest growth are 
silently going on all the time under the 
operation of natural forces, working in 
accordance with certain laws. It has 
often been noted that on our sandy plains 
where fires have burned off the growth 
and with it have consumed all the veg- 
etable-mould mingled with the surface 
soil, the first efforts to reclothe these lands 
with a forest are made by such trees as 
the pitch pine, which require little water, 
and will send their roots down twenty 
feet or more through the loose gravel 
to bring up from that depth the potash 
and other soluble salts they need. These 
elements of fertility are slowly returned: 
to the surface soil by the falling leaves 
of the pines. After some generations of 
this growth, these lands again become 
capable of producing birches and poplars 
and oaks. This process of recuperation 
and renovation is familiar to all who 
have given the slightest attention to our 
woodlands; and has often been used as 
evidence of the care which Nature takes 
to fit the earth for the higher type of 
vegetable as well as of animal life. But 
there are many other changes going on 
which show as plainly that this fitting of 
the soil for a more luxuriant growth is 
not without equal care for such trees as 
thrive best on a poor and sandy soil. As 
vegetable mould is slowly formed upon 
the surface of the plains, so is silicious 
sand brought up through many inches 
depth of peat to adapt the bogs and 
swamps to qa growth that could not other- 
wise take root upon their surface. 


No one who has observed with care the 
cultivated lands, or even the pastures of 
New England, can have failed to notice 
that whenever hemlock trees have de- 
cayed upon the ground, there the soil 
would be exceptionally poor. Sometimes, 
after two or three plowings of a field, one 
can trace in the diminished growth of 
grass or of grain the line along which one 
of these trees has lain. Its decay added 
to the soil no enriching for the growth of 
any cultivated crop. Where it lay thrive 
sorrel and coreopsis, which delight in 
sterile ground. If one would examine 
the decaying wood of such a tree he 
would find it gritty in a pulverized form, 
and could detect, with the eye, grains of 
sand, which are crystals of silex taken up 
in solution into the circulation of the 
tree, and becoming manifest only when 
reverting to its crystalline form, when 
the vital forces of vegetation have ceased 
to act. All workers of wood are well 
aware how much the earthy matter of de- 
caying timber dulls the edges of their 
tools. This is common in a greater or 
less degree to every variety of growth. Its 
effects are as strongly marked upon the 
succession of forest growth as upon the 
crops on cultivated lands. Let ahemlock, 
spruce or pine b> uprooted in our wet, 
peaty soils, and not only will deciduous 
trees gain a foothold upon the sand and 
gravel brought up by its roots, but all 
along the length of its decaying trunk 
hazel and willow shrubs and the yellow 
and white birches will spring up and 
flourish, taking root in the newly formal 
soil of the rapidly wasting sap wood. 
Gradually the young trees gain strength 
to send their roots down either side of the 
prostrate tree, mostly within the bark, 
and those piercing the bed of the mould 
and peat beneath take firm root in the 
hard, rocky subsoil. Years later, when 
the birches become large, and the trees on 
which they grew has wasted completely 
away, one may see where the roots unite 
in the trunk, two or three feet above the 
surface of the ground, on a spot so wet 
and of a soil so fine that trees of sucha 


planting there had it not been for the 
motherly care which Nature bestows upon 


spring. ss 





Apple Jelly Manufacture. 


This is quite an important business in 
some of the older States, where large 
quantities of apples not fit for market are 
manufactured into jelly. The process in 
one of the largest manufactories in the 
State of New York is described in the re- 
port of the State Agricultural Society 
from which wecondense: The factory is 
located on a creek which furnishes the 
necessary power. The apples as brought 
by farmers are stored in large bins by the 
side of the creek above the mill. When 
wanted they are discharged from the bins 
into a trough of running water, which 
carries them into the basement of the 
mill, discharging them into a tank of 
water. This process gives them a 
thorough scouring, and all refuse litter, 
dirt, etc., is carried away by the water. 
The apples are hoisted by an endless 
chain elevator from the tank to the grind- 
ing room, the buckets on the elevator 
being perforated to allow the water to 
escape. They are carried to the upper 
story, whence they roll by the force of 
gravity to the grater. The cheese is laid 
up in strong cotton cloth instead of straw, 
as in old times. The cider as it is ex- 
pressed passes to the storage tank and 
thence to the defecator, a copper pan 
eleven feet long and three feet wide. It 
is here heated, at first moderately by 
steam pipes, till all impurities have risen 
to the surface and been skimmed off, and 
then a greater degree of heat is applied to 
reduce it toa semi-sirup or boiled cider. 
From the defector it passes to the evapor- 
ator, also supplied with copper steam 
pipes, and so arranged that the semi-sirup 
introduced at one end is reduced to the 
proper density in its passage through; 
flowing off in a continuous stream, of a 
consistency of 30 deg. to 32 deg. Baume. 
Great care is taken in all these operations 
to preserve absoluté cleanliness, every 
part being thoroughly cleansed by hot 
water and steam each day. No fermen- 
tation is allowed to take place in the cider 
before reduction. The jelly flows from 
the evaporator into large tubs, from 
which it is drawn while still warm into 


changed almost as much as were those of 
Where the seeds of various trees 


to market. A favorite package for family 
use is little covered wooden buckets 
holding five and ten pounds respectively, 
and which are familiar to the grocery 
trade. The capacity of this factory is 
from 1,509 to 1,800 pounds per day. A 
bushel of fruit will produce from four to 
five pounds of jelly. Crab apples make 
the finest jelly; sour, crabbed, natural 
fruit the best looking, and a mixture of 
all varieties the most satisfactory product. 
The pomace is manipulated in water, 
when the seeds sink and_ the lighter part 
flows off, and it is said that the value of 
the seeds will pay the cost of all the labor 
employed. They are sold to nurserymen 
for planting. Even frozen apples can be 
utilized if placed in water and the frost 
drawn out in that way.—Chicago (rocer, 





Grape Vines in August. 


While grape vines have more enemies 
than almost any other fruit-bearing 
plant, they are, with the exception of the 
little understood “‘rot,” easily managed if 
taken in time. Mildew is usually pre- 
valent this month. If neglected, but lit- 
tle fruit can be hoped for. Mildew 
is easily kept in subjection, if sul- 
phur be applied in time. If a rain 
falls soon after sulphur has been used, 
the application should be repeated. 
If the vines are kept well dusted with 
sulphur, the trouble will make but little 
headway. The insects that infest the 
vine at this season are mainly large and 
solitary caterpillars and beetles, destruc- 
tive enough, but so scattered that hand- 
picking is the only remedy that can be 
applied. Where droppings are seen on the 
ground beneath the vines, search for the 
caterpillar that makes them. On old 
vines there will often appear vigorous 
shoots from the base, or at the root, and 
any where upon the old stem. These, as 
a general thing, are not needed, and 
should be removed as soon as noticed. 
If the laterals continue to push out, the 
new growth should be pinched back, leav- 
ing the lower leaf. Where vines trained 
to atrellis have been shortened, the up- 
permost bud will often start into growth. 
This should be treated like a lateral. 
pinching it back to the lower leaf, and 
repeating the operation as often as a new 
shoot starts. Those who grow grapes to 
compete for prizes at the various exhibi 
tions sometimes thin the berries in the 
clusters, that the remaining fruit may at- 
tain a larger size.—American Agricul- 
turist. 





Renewing Strawberry Beds. 


The American Garden says: A row of 
strawberry plants set out a year or two 
ago will now, as frequently managed— 
that is, left to themselves—present a solid 
mass of plants and weeds, six feet or more 
in width. To weed out and civilize such 
a wilderness is a task not rashly to be un- 
dertaken. If, however, the bed has to be 
maintained on the same spct, then stretch 
a line a foot or so from the original row, 
or where there is the best stand of young 
plants; and parallel with it, toward the 
outside, stretch another. Mow down, on 
both sides, all that stand outside of this 
narrow strip, spread a good coat of man- 
ure, plow or spade it under, and pulverize 
and meItow the soil as much as possible. 
Pull all the weeds from the strip left, and 
rake the new ground whenever weeds 
make their appearance. Runners will 
soon push forth, and young, thrifty plants 
will take possession of the ground pre- 
viously occupied by old and worthless 
ones. Ifmore than one row of plants is 
desired, such a border may be left on each 
side of the old one, allowing about four 
feet of space between the two. 

The following year, the plants now re- 
maining will be turned under, moving the 
rows in the same direction, and thus pro- 
viding fresh ground every year. If cir- 
cumstances do not permit, the beds may 
be kept on the same ground, alternating 
the lands every year. 


We do not recommend this plan to those 
who aim at best results, nor to those who 


is far better to raise strawberries in this 
rough way than have none at all. We 


and Charles Downings which supplies a 
large summer boarding house with ber- 
ries. The only cultivation ithas received 
in years, consisted in an annual mowing 
with the mowing machine, and the plow- 
ing of alternate strips three to four feet 
wide. 





Horticultural Notes. 





BEAR inmind that a rich, thoroughly mellow 
soil is absolutely essential to the successfu 
planting of strawberries in midsummer. 





MINNESOTA is to have a sugar beet factory, 
with machinery imported from Europe. It 
will be ready for operation next spring. 





It is claimed that lettuce planted early in the 
spring between the rows of strawberry plants 
will protect the latter from the ravages of 
white grubs, which prefer the roots of the let- 
tuce to those of the strawberry. 





THE difference between thinning peaches 
and omitting that work is found out on mar- 
ket day; the thinned ard consequently large, 
fine fruit sells at two-thirds higher rates than 
that which grew asit could. Aside from this, 
the injury done to the tree or yine is no unim- 
portant consideration. 





PEAR and cherry tree slugs are covered with 
a viscid substance which causes any sort of 
dust or powder to adhere to them, killing quickly. 
Trees near a dusty road are seldom troubled 
with slugs. The larve of the currant saw-fly 
the white pine saw-fly, the rose and raspberry, 
saw-flies, are not viscid, and therefore cannot 
be destroyed by throwing dust or lime over the 
trees; however, they are quickly dispatched by 
Paris green or London purple. 





THE American Cultivator reminds us that no 
practice at this time of the year will save more 
work to orchardist orsmallfruit grower, next 
winter or spring, than that of pinching off 
‘*suckers’’ or ‘‘water sprouts.’”? A simple 
brushing of the hand over a limb will often de- 
stroy scores of little sprouts which would have 
to be removed with a knife or saw at the end 
of the year. Undesirable shoots from the 
soots of currant bushes or other plants can be 
more easily femoved now than at any other 
time. 





Cot. D. 8: Curtiss, in the National Farmer, 
gives three reasons why it is best to obtain 








the various packages in which it is shipped 


young pear (and presumably other fruit) trees 
from local, or near by nurseries; First, they 


are thereby likely to be better suited for the 
climate and soil of their new home. Second, 
the growers of the nursery trees, being near 
by, can more readily be called to an account if 
the stock is not true to representation; and 
hence the buyers will be more sure to get what 
they desire and bargain for. Third, changing 
fruit trees from north to south, and vice versa 

changes the character of the? fruit,in a great 
measure. Forinstance, trees for autumn fruit 
in New York, when transplanted to the climate 
of the Potomac region become asnmmer fruit; 
and winter fruit of the north becomes autumn 
fruit when grown further south, and so on, 
which must be taken into account. 





Masor Frras,of the Germantown Telegraph, 
says he is confident that crops of fruit from 
pear trees are more regular, the fruit more 
perfect, and the trees better protected from 
drouth, when the pear orchard is kept in grass 
than with clean cultivation. Hesays: ‘ The 
ground is uniformly cooler in grass than in 
cultivated land, and to a certain extent moist- 
er, and then, too, the roots are never disturbed. 
We have lost several standard and a number of 
dwarf trees by blight; in fact, latterly not a 
year passes that there is not a diminution of 
our trees in this way; while in grass nothing 
but old age seems to cause them to succumb. 
When we say that we have three trees on our 
premises said to be full 150 years old, in good 
bearing condition, one of them apparently as 


good asever it was, we think there is good 
ground for our opinion.’’ 








Apiacian, 


Hoarded Honey. 


Millions of heads of white clover and 
millions of dropsof rain. A large amount 
of honey has been secreted and stored 
during the few hours of sunshine inter- 
vening between showers. Hives are over- 
flowing with bees, honey and brood; just 
the exact condition for storing surplus, 
should the weather be favorable. The 
wet weather will prolong the bloom, if 
it does not have to “waste its sweetness 
on the desert air,” and insure good fall 
pasturage. Whenever the sun shines out 
hot, a vigilant eye should be kept on the 
apiary, lest the bees swarm and decamp 
for the woods. Bees mean _ business 
when they swarm, and will not wait for 
hives to be made, or to go to town and 
buy. Old hives that are to be used should 
be thoroughly cleansed, and free from 
offensive odurs. Bees become very warm 


during the excitement of swarming, and 
if put into aclose hot hive, and left in 


the sun, will invariably seek more com- 
fortable quarters. We once had a very 
large colony desert the hive the day after 
swarming, and leave for the woods, be 
cause the sun was shining very hot upon 
them, and they were crowded, we having 
neglected to put on surplus boxes. As a 
rule, with few if any exceptions, bees 
cluster before leaving. If they have 
issued and returned to the same hive again 
several times, they may take a final de 
parture without clustering; or if they 
dislike their hive they will take wing and 
leave. Bees that have been clustered for 
days on the outside of their hives are 
more apt to leave than others. They 
should be kept at work, and not allowed 
to lie idle and study up mischief. Plenty 
of room should be provided inside of the 
hive for them to cluster in, and if a sud- 
aden flow of NuutY Oepnes, it will pon 
proved. 

Our surplus boxes are made by fasten- 
ing seven ‘“‘prize boxes” together with 
little strips of wood, and glazing the ends. 
Three of these cover an eight frame 
Langstroth hive. In removing.some filled 
boxes from the hive lately, the thought 
occurred to me to try the late Adam 
Grimm’s plan of getting the bees out. We 
have a little hive in which we have an im- 
ported queen. It has two frsmes about 
four inches square. We put a newly 
hatched queen into it, and set it into a 
large box, and then placed the honey 
boxes alongside of it, and covered 
itup to prevent robbing. The old bees 
returned to their hive through a knot- 
hole in the.box, and the young ones 
crawled into the small hive with the 
young queen. When the bees were all 








nature as theirs would never have got a | can give better care to their plants; yet it] out of the surplus boxes the little hive 


was full of young bees, and was a 
regular organized colony, and put on airs 


the feebler and more delicate of her off- | may instance a mixed bed of Crescents | jixe one. In this way no young bees were 


lost, as is sometimes the case. 

When a swarm issues it goes forth with 
haversacks loaded, carrying three days’ 
rations. If from any cause the honey 
flow isinterrupted, either by long con- 
tinued wet weather or drouth, the colony 
must perish, as it has no old stores to re- 
sort toinan emergency. Bees, as a rule, 
or with few exceptions, never desert un- 
capped brood, and many apiarists practice 
giving all new swarms a frame, so that 
they will remain. If from any mishap 
they lose their queen, they have the 
means at hand to raise another. This 
frame also contains honey, which is some 
help to the bee family just commencing 
housekeeping. If a frame of honey is 
also given them, their preservation will 
be insured.— Mrs. 1. Harrison in Prairie 
Farmer. 





How to Hive a Swarm of Bees. 
The season for swarming is far ad 
vanced and any bright day, perhaps, the 
bees will be rushing out to migrate to a 
new quarter. If you have box hives and 
black bees and wish to reform from the 
error of your way, now is the golden op- 
portunity. Have your movable frame 
hives ready and hive your new swarms 
inthem. A new colony of my golden 
banded Italians have filled a ten frame 
Langstroth hive with brood and honey in 
twenty-one days, without the assistance 
of foundation. When the bees swarm 
have no ringing of bells, beating tin 
pans, and such nonsense; wait patiently, 
and nine times out of ten they will settle 
of their own accord; if they do not, all 
the racket you can make about it will 
have little effect in altering their  deter- 
mination. They may say what they like 
about using a fountain pump, throwing 
sand and discharging firearms among the 
swarm; but, in my experience, when they 
strike for the woods your only hope is in 


dred yards or, as has been known, even 
as far as seventeen miles before alighting. 
After the swarm settles, brush your hive 
out nicely, (no need of fooling with peach 
leaves and salt water,) set it where you 
wish it to remain, saw off the limb with 
the bees on it, lay it on a hoard at the en- 
trance of hive and ina short while the 





following them, and they may go a hun- } 





bees will be established in their new 
quarters. If itis not convenient to cut 
the limb, or other object on which they 
may light, take an old wool hat, secure it 
to a pole and holding it near the cluster 
shake or smoke a portion of the bees off; 
when they attempt to return put the hat 
in the way, by the side of the cluster, 
until quite a number have settled upon it, 


in getting the whole swarm. When they 
have all settled on the hat, walk gently to 
your hive and deposit them on the board 
as you would if on the limb. If they 
should be disposed to clog the entrance to 
the hive by stopping to hum their satisfac- 
tion, keep it open by gently pushing them 
aside with a twig. You may facilitate 
their march by pushing forward the rear 
of the company in the same manner. 
They will go to work at once and build 
small bits of comb by the next morning. 
Raise the rear end of the hive three 
inches above the level of the front to 
make them build straight combs. If two 
swarms should be out at the same time 
‘cover the first to alight with a tablecloth 
or sheet to hide them from the others. 
Otherwise they will all alight in the same 
cluster, perhaps, to your dismay. 

If at any time during swarming you 
can discover and secure the queen you 
have the matter in your own hands. 
Cage the queen, take the hive in which 
you desire the bees and set it in the place 
of the hive from which the swarm issued. 
The bees will soon discover her absence 
and returning to the old stand will enter 
the new hive. After a portion of the 
swarm has entered release the queen at 
the door and allow her to go in with the 
swarm. When they are all hived set them 
on a new stand and return the old hive to 
its proper place. Ihive most of my bees, 


cording to this latter plan, giving them a 
few frames of brood from the old hive. 
By clipping the queen’s wings you will be 
able to pursue this plan altogether, if you 
wish avoiding a great deal of anxiety and 
all possibility of absconding swarms.— 
Southern World. 








Flies and Bugs. 
Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, 
gophers. chipmunks, cleared out by ‘Rough 
on Rats.” 15¢e. 





after which you will have no difficulty: 


that are allowed to swarm naturally, ac- { 
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SYRUP. 


The Createst Blood Purifier Known! 





RHEUMATISH CURED, 


Rocuester. N. Y., Apr. i 
Rheumatic Syrup ter aren 
GrENTs—I have been a great 
sufferer from Rheumatism for six 
years, and hearing of the success 
of Rheumatic Syrup I concluded 
to give it a trial in my own case, 
and I cheerfully say that I have 
been greatly benefitted by its use. 
Ican walk with entire freedom 
from pain, aud my general health 
18 very much improved. It is a 
splensid remedy for the blood 
and debilitated system. 
E. CHESTER PARK, M.D. 


commenced 
After taking 


no equal, 





SCROFULA CURED, 


Port Byron, N. Y. Feb. 20, 82. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 

T had been doctoring for three 
or four years, with different phy- 
sicians, for scrofula, as some call- 
ed it, but found no relief until [ 
taking your Syrup. 
i it a short time, to 
my surprise, it began to help me. 
Continuing its use a few weeks 
I found myself as well as " 
As a blood purifier, [ think it has 


MRS. WILLIAM STRANG. 


NEURALGIA CURED. 


Farrport,N.Y.,Mar, 12, °83. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 


GENTs—Since Novembe 

I have been a constant re a 
from neuralgia and have not 
known what it was to be free 
from = until {commenced the 
use of Rheumatie Syrup. I have 
feltnopain since using the fourth 
bottle. I think it the best reme- 
dy I have ever heard of for puri- 
fying the blood and for the cure 
of rheumatism and nenralgi a 

W.B. CHASE. 


ever. 








Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP CO., 1 Plymonth Ave Rochester 
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ndiana and Illinois last ye 
Wheat and grass. wt ce 5 
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Union Stock YWaras, 


BONE MANURE. 


—Mannfactured by the— 


NORTHWESTERN FERTILIZING COM PANY. 
When applied at seeding time, at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre, will increase the yield of 


WHEAT 


bushels per acre, and in eve i 

s ’ ry instance where these Manures 
Thousands ak ~ er ah see din fine. i good erope at 
Peon: diag i n Os of tons are being used in Illinois an 
q g, because the farmers cannot grow Wheat successfully without them. 


They insure good erops of 


Indiana for this fall’s 


NORTHWESTERN FERTILIZING COMPAN Y; 


OBMICAGO, IEsXs. 





Send for 
Catalogue 





IA TLAS Witt 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
MANUEACTUBERS OF : 
| STEAM ENGINES 2 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN sro IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 












TH . S. 
PANDRE BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


Seed Growersin America, Founded 1784. 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, Pi ape eee 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











IS A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
or all Complaints peculiar te 


WOMEN, 


YOUNG OR OLD, 


oe ta poten WIVES 
AND P AND 
MOTHERS Sickly | pauGHTERS 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT. 

Soup ny avn Drveeists, 
KS INFORMATION AND TESTIMONIALS FURNISHED. 
MY PAMPHLET ON 


sé s . 
Discasca of Wemen F Ohildron” 

Sent gratis. Every weman, especially Mothers, shoul¢ 

read it. Address 

R. PENGELLY, M. BD. 

776 Walnut Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SN | 
NERVINE }. 
4} (THELGREAT] 1), 
CHEIRIVIE) 
(CONQUEROR) 
A SPECIFIC FOR 


gas~ EPILEPSY, SPASMS, “@™ 
CONYULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 
UGLY BLOGD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIOUSKESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES, 
ge $1.50 per bottle. az 


~ For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


The Dr. S. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props. , 
St. Joseph, Mo. (it) 

Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 
e Sold by al! Druggists. 
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PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


OTICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been before the public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed morethan 
was promised for them, they merit the success that 
they haveattained. Price, 25c, per box. 

For sale by all druggists, 





A WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasily made. Cost) 
$72 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me 


y AMONTH, Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
y] 50 articles in the world. _1sample Fates 
Address J AY BRONSON, Detroit,Mich 











{ ~ GoldsSilver ChromoCards,no 2 alike,with name 
0) vx. soatpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y 






JOHNSON’S ANOBYNE LINIMENT will posi. 


| CROUP, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
tively prevent these ¢erribi i 

£3 fat ten, r rrible diseases, and will cure nine 
sen m Don't delay a moment. Prevention 

better than cure. I. S. JOUNSON &C . Boston Masa 


nformation.that will save many lives. 





Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


is an electrified and vegetable internal or external 
harmlees medicine that advertises itself by givin 
univers«! satisfaction to druggists, physicians a 
all faithful consumers when used as directed; and 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, celd in the 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, quinsey, diph- 
theria, pleurisy, neuralgia of the stomach and 
bowels, blind or external piles, burns, scalds, sore 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, caked er broken 
breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies or adults, 
painful injuries, sumach poison, poisonous wounds 
painful gatherings in the ear or earache, teeth that 
ulcer or ache, scrofala or muscular swellings of 
the breast, barber’s itch, dandruff, chapped or 
rough hands, chilblain, sore corns, old sores, and 
ingrowing toe nails, ? 
Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, healing, strength- 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings and painfu. 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly applied. Also 
a veterinary curative in kicks, calks, galls, scratch- 
es, sore teats and caked bag, it having no equals in 
curative pronerties. Flies will not trouble flesh 
BA ASE 3 Brees se ~-— a - ee, eh 
is used. Sold by druggists at 25 an: 50 cents, or 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Dr. H. 
Sharpsteen, proprietor, Marshall, Mich., who ar- 
swers all inquiries promptly. Druggists please 
send to the laboratory for print. 


ELA LT’ S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfect.y aaapted to cure 
diseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth, and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- ¢ 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hairand scalp, HALL’s HAIR RENEWER has 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralleled sucecss can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where 
they had never made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER wonderfully improves the personal 
appearance, It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever, and dryness, 
and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables thein to push for- 
ward a new and vigorous growth. The effects of 
this-article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or 
black, as desired. It produces a permanent color 
that will not wash away. Consisting of a single 
preparation, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED LY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 








FOR ALL THE FORMS 
oF 


Scrofulous, Mercurial, and 
Blood Disorders, 
the best remedy, because the most 
searching and thorough blood- 
purifier, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles, $5. 


All those who from indiscre- 

tions,excesses or other causes 

are weak, unnerved, low spir- 

ited, physically drained,and 

unable to perform Jife’s dim- 
ar y 


lan of treating Nervous De- 
> baie ‘wholly superseded. by 

q A e., is Who! b 
. Gc WARSTON BOLUS.” 
a F Even ‘hopeless cases as- 
sured of certain restoration 
fect man- 
effective, 


to full and per 

hood, Simple, 

cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
. treatise. — with 

hysician free. 

MARSTON REMEDY CO., 


46 W. 14th st., New York. , 


GUNS 


OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, 
Razors, Skates, Hammocks, etc. 
Largo Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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1) HO 1S UNAGQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN? 
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connects in Union Depots with all the poe - 


Oceans. Its equipment is unrivaled and magnifi- 
cent, being composed of Most Comfortab a 
Beautiful Day Coaches, Magnificent Horton Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Pullman’s Prettiest Palace 
Sleeping Cars, and the Best Line of Dining Cars 
in the World. Three Trains between Chicago and 
Missour1 River Points. Two Frains between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 
A New and Direet Lie, via Seneca and Kanka~ 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au» 


imueap~- 


paints. 
All Through Passengers Travel on Fast Expresa 
Trains. 
Tickets for sale at at petesioal Ticket Officesin 
the United States and Canada. 
aggage checked through and rates of fare al, 
wsys as low as competitors that offer less advan- 


8. 
tagce etailed information, get cne stays and Fold@- 
ers of the 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! M'g'r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agte 


CHICACO. 





OTICE OF LIMITED PARFNERSHIP, 
Notice is hereby given that Thomas 8. Fur- 

niss and Henry A. Cleland, who respective- 
ly reside in the City of Detroit. Wayne 
County, Michigan, have formed a limited partner- . 
ship under and pur-uant to the statutes of the 
State of Michigan in such case made and provided, 
and that the terms ef said partnership are as fol- 
lows, to wit: First—The name or firm under, 
which said partnership business is to be conduct- 
ed is Thomas S. Furniss and Company. Second— 
The general nature of the business to be transact- 
ed by said partnership is the manufacture and aale 
of druggists’ specialties, and the principal place 
of bnsiness of said partnership is to be at Detroit, - 
Wayne County, Michigan, Third—The names and 
respective places of residence of the general and - 
special partners are as follows, viz.: Thomas . 
S. Furniss, of Detroit, Wayne Coanty, Michigan, 
who is the general partner, and Henry A. Cleland, 
of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, who is the. 
special partner. Fourth—The amount of capital 
stock contributed to y. 
special partner, Henry A. Cleland, is the stm of 
three thousand dollars. Fifth—Said partnership 
is to commence on the twenty-first day of June, A. 
D. 1883, and is to terminate on the twenty-first day - 
— e D. bg én: 

ated Detroit, June 2 k 

: THOMAS S. FURNISS. 

je26-7 HENRY A. CLELAND. 





ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
M default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing’ date the first day of 
September, A. D. 1876, executed by Caspar Hoff,'’’ 
and Margaret Hoff, his wife, of Detroit, Wayne:. 
Michigan, to Magdalena Hoshna, 
of the same place, and recorded on the 2d 
day of September, A. D., 1876, at 4 o'clock Pp. m., 
in liber 131 of mortgages, on page 161, in the Regis- 
ter's office for ayne County, Michigan, and 
whereas there is claimed fo be due on said 
mortgage at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty-three. 
cents, ( 38-100), and no proceedings at law 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is. 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 

ublic auction or vendue to the inet bidder, on 
ATURDAY, the TWENTY-SEV NTH DAY OF 
OCTOBER, A.D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in wnieh 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, 
the premises in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as lot numbered seventy-one (71) of Lar- 
ned’s subdivision of the Lafferty farm; north of 
the Chicago road—now Michigan Avenue—in+the 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, . 
to satisfy the amount due at the date hereof, the 
interest accruing, and the costs and expenses al- 
lowed by law in case of a foreclosure. 
Dated Detroit, this 31st day of July, A. D. 1883.. 
SIMON HOSHNA, 
JOSEPH KUHN, Sole Devisee of said Mortgagee 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 








We will send youa watch orachain 
BY MAILOR EXPRESS, U. O D., tobe = 
WA examined before paying any money 
OWA and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
EEADARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
“9 
SAAR AT CRGII. PA. Bs 





the common stock by said .. . 
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POND LILIES. 





Jn the misty deep they are born and sleep, 
And gather their wondrous graces; 

Their duties done, they arise to the sun, 
No stain on their sweet pure faces. 


No traces they bear in their petals rare 
Of the cold, dark waves that bound them, 
Or of creatures grim in the waters dim, 
That have lived their lives around them. 


Like a beautiful dream they glow and gleam 
On the still and silent water; 

Where the willows weep and the ivies creep, 
Their sweets on the breeze they scatter. 


They bloom and float till the venturous boat 
And the boys in joyous wonder, 

Bend eagerly low and the pink-edged snow 
From its stem is rent asunder. 


 Tilies so sweet, so strangely complete, 
From setting to golden centre; 

A subtle gloom with thy fragrant perfume 
To my inmost heart will enter. 


Though as pure as snow, and as cold I know, 
Your loss can ye not discover? 
n the grand young life gone out from the strife 
Ye have lost an ardent lover. 


List ye as ef yore for the splashing oar, 
With its free and fearless dashes? 

Wait ye in surprise for the soul-lit eyes, 
With their deep-fringed silken lashes? 


Ah, the winsome grace of the boyish face, 
In its clustering dark-brown setting, 

Is folded away from the light of day, 
While the world goes on forgetting. 


On his lifeless breast as he lies at rest, 
Clese-clazped in his nerveless fingers, 
°Mid the hot house bloom in the shadowy gloom, 


A white pond lily lingers. 
iii ata —S. A. Pye. 
— —_+ee_____- 


FLOTSAM—1492. 
All the mil] horses of Europe 
Were plodding round and round; 
All the mills were droning 
The same old sound. 





The drivers were dozing, the millers 
Were deaf, as millers will be; 

When, startling them all without warning, 
Came a great shout from the sea. 


It startled them all; the horses, 
Lasily plodding round, 

Started and stopped; and the mills dropped, 
Like a mantle, their sound. 


The millers looked over their shoulders, 
The drivers opened their eyes; 

A silence deeper than deafness, 
Had fallen out of the skies. 


* Halloa, there,’’—this time distinctly 
It rose from the barren sea; 

And Europe, turning in wonder, 
Whispered, “ What can it be?” 


“Come down, come down to the shore here,” 
And Europe was soon on the sand; 

4 was the great Columbus, 
Dragging his prize to land. 


THE SQUIRREL’S HIGHWAY. 








The cornfield joins the shady grove. 
The mill stands in the valley; 

The miller lives where daily sounds 
The catbird’s spiteful sally; 

Aleng the fence, across the stream, 
There is a mogsy by-way, 

That leads up to the sloping eaves, 
And forms a squirrel’s highway. 


All Summer long we daily hear 
A merry, ringing chatter; 

The whisking squirrels storing spoils, 
With quaint, defiant clatter. 

From ear_y dawn to silent night, 
Their antics never ending, 

The happy life the gay things live, 
Brisk toi] and folic blending. 


Bat still they doubtless have their cares, 
Mayhap their share of sorrow; 
And, like us, hope for better things 
Upon the coming morrow, 
There is an undertide to life, 
Although it may seem by-play, 
That makes its thraldom even felt 
Along the squirrel's highway. 
—Lew Vanderpoel. 








iscellaneous. 








JULIA’S CHOICE. 





**Don’t you be satisfied with being noth- 
ing but a farmer, Alfred, my son. A 
farmer, ugh! No young man ofany spirit 
will be content to settle down to the dull, 
stupid, unpopular life of a farmer. Set 
your mark higher, my son.” 

“*I wonder what Caleb is going to make 
of himself. I suppose a doctor, orlawyer, 
orsomething ofthatkind. Helikes books 
and I don’t.” 

“‘IT don’t want you to, my son. Mer- 
chants are the great men of now-a-days, 
They are rich, and their wives and family 
dress like queens, and live in great style. 
Think how we might have lived if your 
father had been a merchant instead of a 
farmer. Uzh! I hate a farm and all there 
is about it.” 

“*Caleb says if his father had lived he 
would have been a farmer. He thinks 
there is nothing like it.” 

“Let him think so, Alfred. But do you 
look higher. Ispoke toyour uncle to find 
a place for you in some store in the city, 
and you know how Abbot Lawrence and 
hundreds of others became rich and pros- 
perous from poor clerks, as they were 
when they began, and you may doso, too. 
Then you can hope to get a lady for a 
wife, for what lady will marry a farmer? 
I want to see my son be somebody in the 
world. How happy I should be to have 
you drive out here to the old farm with 
your wife, a fine lady. But I hope your 
father will be induced to sell the farm 
after a few years and live in the Village 
among folks, so we can be somebody in 
our old age, at least.” 

“*Caleb is always talking about what a 
wharming place this is, when he‘is home 
from college.” 

“Well, let him; he hasn't a very aspir- 
ing mind. He lacksambition. Anybody 

see that, for he is always carried away 
with vulgar notions. Ie will spend hours 
watching the lambs racing around in the 
pasture, or take great interest in sitting! 
down with the chickens and young tur- 
keys around him. Then he’s in love with 
the trees and wild flowers, anything— 
weeds, rocks, woods, any such common 
things, take his fancy. He'll never 
amount to much, no matter how much 
learning he may get. Yourfather says he 
‘won't have much money left when he gets 
through college. Your father has one 


_ Rood trait. He knows enough to feather 


his own nést while taking care of other 
folk’s property. SoI hope we shall be 
amble to leave the old farm some day.” 


Thurber were realized in a shorter time 
than she dared to hope for. Her brother 
succeeded in getting Alfred into a very 
good position in a large store in the city, 
and, yielding finally to her importunity, 
Mr. Thurber consented to let the old farm 
and move into the village with his wife 
and daughters. 

Caleb, mentioned above, was the son of 
a distant relative of Mrs. Thurber, a law- 
yer of considerable wealth. The father 
and mother both died when Caleb was 
about twelve years old, and Mr. Thurber 
became his guardian and took him into 
his own family. The father had express 
ed the wish that if Caleb showed any in- 
clination to books he should be sent 
to college, then left free to choose what- 
ever pursuit he might like. 

Perhaps no more of the young man’s 
patrimony stuck to the fingers of Mr. 
Thurber than the law would allow; but 
certain it is, he was sure to make the most 
he could of the funds intrusted to his 
hands,. and the ingenuity of his wife not 
unfrequently aided him in adding some 
dollars to the yearly claim. 

The next year Caleb went to college, the 
farm was let and the family removed to 
the village, a prosperous place of wealth 
and enterprise, quite given to aristocratic 
notions and ambitions of city ways and 
styles. The first year the farm was let 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
second year it had to be let to a new 
tenant, as the first moved west, content 
with having made the most he could from 
the place. The second year it was rented 
for one hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
so badly was everything about’ the place 
left out of repair and at loose ends. The 
farm fared but little better the second and 
third year; and at the end of that time anew 
tenant had to be found, who refused to 
give over one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year and to put in repair what was left de- 
lapidated by his predecessors. This sum 
was not very much more than the taxes, 
which had increased while the rent had 
decreased. 

Alfred had meanwhile greatly prosper- 
ed. He had gained the confidence and 
esteem of his employers and had been ad- 
vanced till he had a prominent place in 
the large establishment, with a good salary. 
His mother’s brightest visions were even 
more than realized. He had become a 
city gentleman far, far above any luckless 
low-minded wight who was content to be 
afarmer. He dressed in the finest style, 
and his lofty, genteel ways were the de- 
light of his mother, and one holiday a fine 
carriage drove up to Mr. Thurber’s door 
and Alfred stepped out and handed out a 
young lady dressed like himself, in the 
very pink and blossom of fashion. His 
mother’s heart was full. Her ambition 
was just about satisfied when her son in- 
troduced to her ‘‘ Miss Hawkinson,” the 
daughter of one of his wealthy employ- 
ers. 

Meanwhile the orphan Caleb had grad- 
uated from college, but what were col- 
lege honors compared to the city triumphs 
of Alfred. He had been wont in days 
past to consider Caleb as his superior, but 
he now scarcely deigned to notice him. 
Caleb held to his love of those things 
which Alfred’s mother considered vulgar 
He had expected to find himself the pos. 
sessor of many more hundreds than were 
turned over to him when he attained his 
majority, which was very soon after he 
graduated from college. He supposed 
everything just and generous had been 
done, and in fact,only what was claimed to 
be right—though the sum was large—was 
allowed to the guardian, whose account, 
had it been more carefully and strictly 
looked into, would have been found to 
have many charges of items that it would 
have been hard for the guardian to ac- 
count for satisfactorily. 

However, Caleb was disposed to take 
quietly what was passed over to him and 
make the best ofit. Hissuperior scholar- 
ship at once opened to him an excellent 
opportunity as a teacher, which he at 
once accepted; though had he been pos- 
sessed of the funds he supposed himself 
entitled to, he designed to have given him- 
self to agricultural pursuits atonce. But 
our disappointments and the breaking in 
upon our plans by wise Providence, who 
knows far better what is most suitable for 
us than we ourselves do, prove, if we ac- 
cept the way open to us with unfaltering 
trust, our highest good. 

With this teeling Caleb accepted the 
position offered him, and for three years 
gave himself to the duties of a teacher in 
a high school. His salary for the first 
year was moderate; but when his capacity 
and ability became known, his compensa- 
tion was made generous—greater than he 
had anticipated. 


With the people of Thornville, success 
was the biggest virtue; or, if not a virtue, 
it stood in their minds as of greater value 
than what silly people called virtue, mor- 
ality or culture. Alfred Thurber was 
spoken of everywhere as a model for 
young men. ‘“ He was a lucky fellow,” in 
Thornville parlance; and smiles,and marks 
of respect were showered upon him from 
all whom he deigned to notice. The proud 
heart of his mother was full to overflow- 
ing. Her ambition knew no bounds. 
Her eldest daughter Lucy was soon en- 
gaged to one of the clerks in the same es- 
tablishment with Alfred. He was very 
ike Alfred; dashy, fine-looking and gen- 
teel in manners. 


Lucy was much like her mother, ambi- 
tious and fond of show and parade, and 
when her marriage took place, it was made 
avery notable affair—and she went to 
grace a fine city home. 3 
But the next daughter, Julia, was a very 
different girl. Her beauty was less strik- 
ing, but yet vastly more attractive to any 
who could feel the power of real excel- 
lence, beauty and sweetness combined. 
Her mother felt she was a trump in her 
hands, and resolved that he who received 
the hand of Julia should be a king of 
wealth and popularity and importance in 
the eyes of the world. 

But in this she was destined to a great 
disappointment just as her hopes were on 
the point of realization. Alfred and his 


wife came one day from the city, in their 


usual style with a driver and span, and 
with them came a gentleman, whom it 
will hardly do to call young, though some 
years this side of forty. He was a distant 
relation of Alfred’s wife and amember of 





All the hopes and aspirations of Mrs. 


a great firm in New York city, which was 


among the leading houses in that city. 
He was tall, slightly bald, but fine looking, 
courtly in manners and address, and in- 
telligent in the ways of the world. 

He was looked upon by the family and 
the people of Thornville, for he spent 
g?veral days there, as quite a lion. The 
very thing which Mrs. Thurber desired 
did occur; Mr. Hurlbert fell deeply in love 
with Julia, but incredible to relate, Julia 
was as cold and distant toward him as 
though it were impossible for her heart 
ever to feel the soft passion of love. Her 
mother bore it for a time in silence, but 
when she saw no signsof the giving away 
of the icy fetters which seemed to hold 
her heart and soul she took her to task, 
and demanded to know what she could 
mean by such conduct, Julia made no re- 
ply till she had gone to her private desk 
and took therefrom a letter, and handed 
it to her mother to read; as she glanced at 
the name of the writer and ran her eye 
over the contents her countenance chang- 
ed, her face became red, and the fire flash- 
ed from her eye. 

“Julia!” she exclaimed, ‘‘what do you 
mean by holding correspondence with one 
so much beneath you?” 

‘*You have not always thought him so, 
mother.” 

‘Well, you know, child, that affairs 
with us have ‘changed within a 
few years, and though Caleb is well 
enough in his place, I willteach him _bet- 
ter than to aspire to the hand of a daughter 
of mine.” 

“You will do no such thing, mother,” 
said Julia, calmly looking hermother full 
in the face. 

“Do you mean tointimate to me that 
you are going to refuse the suit of Mr. 
Hurlbert and accept this worthless boy 
Caleb?” 

‘“*T do not intimate only, mother, but I 
will say, plainly, I shall never accept any 
intimacy from Mr. Hurlbert, of whom I 
know no hurt; but Caleb has my heart 
now, and had it ever since I know I hada 
heart made to love.” 

“You silly, foolish girl, [command you 
at once to put a stop to all such silly no- 
tions. I will have none of it. Mr. Hurl- 
bert is just the match I have been hoping 
for you, and I am not going to be disap- 
pointed by any silly notions of yours.” 

“‘Mother, did you marry father because 
your mother loved him, or took a fancy 
to him, or because you loved him?” 

“‘That is no matter of yours; it is your 
duty to obey your mother, who knows 
what is best for you a great déal better 
than you, a girl of eighteen.” 

‘“*T expect to live with the man I choose 
for my husband, and not you. You had 
the choice of a man, andI expect the same 
privilege myself. If there is anything to 
be said against the character of the one I 
choose, it is my duty to listen to you as 
my mother, but in nothing else, and you 
have no right to dictate or interfere 
further.” 

“Julia Thurber! I am _ astonished 
and pained to the heart’s core to hear you 
talk so. Just see what a life you turn 
your back on in refusing Mr. Hurlbert, 
and what a sad fate you choose for your- 
self, in accepting so simple and worthless 
a character as Caleb Thornton.” 

“That, mother, is your estimation of 
the two men and the two positions, not 
mine.” 

“‘ Just look at the position of your sister 
Lucy, and the society she moves in and 
the style she livesin. I should think you 
would be ashamed to bring such disgrace 
on your brother or sister asto condescend 
to marry aman whose highest ambition is 
tobe a farmer. Julia Thurber a farmer’s 
wife! Just think of the degradation and 
disgrace to the family, Julia!” 

‘Mother, it is wholly useless for us to 
talk further upon this subject. I prefer 


there is nothing against Caleb Thornton 

only that he proposes to become a farmer, 
han even you, whom I have never before 
efused to obey.” 


“You stubborn, willful child,” said 
Mrs. Thurber, as she rushed passionately 
from the room. 

During the last year of Caleb’s services 
in the high school, his eye caught the ad- 
tisement of the Thurber farm for sale, as 
it stated, “‘ at a bargain.” 

That, of all places on the earth, was the 
one most desirable to Caleb, and it had 
within a few weeks, become more especi- 
ally so, as within that time Julia Thurber 
had accepted the offer of his hand and 
heart, and in language which convinced 
him that his love was fully reciprocated. 

There was a friend of his in Thornville 
to whom he wrote to ascertain the lowest 
sum the Thurber farm was to be had for, 
and found it was several hundred dollars 
less than he had anticipated, and, as it 
was within his means, he at once secured 
it. 

When it was known he was intending 
to leave the school at the end of the year, 
the authorities made him a higher bid for 
his services another year, and as he was 
still young and Julia still under twenty, 
they both thought it best for him to con- 
tinue and accept the proffered salary. 

The Thurber farm had, to one who 
could appreciate the beauties of landscape 
and almost everythin attractive in na- 
ture, more than ordi»wry attractions. © It 
was located at the sou'neasterly foot of a 
mountain whose local name was Gray 
Beard. 

The rear of the farm indeed extended 
part way up the slope of the mountain, 
but this was only the woodland part of 
the farm. The wood ran along to the 
eastward of the house, extending up a 
long but not difficult hill, the top of which 
was crowned with wood and timber. 
Directly in front of the house, some forty 
or fifty rods distant, was a large, beauti- 
ful pond, and across the garden on the 
southwesterly side of the house ran a small 
brook of clear soft water, fed by never 
failing springs in the woodland part of 
the farm. Infront of the house was the 
principal field of the farm. This was a 
broad plain, gently sloping toward the 
pond and containing from fifteen to 
twenty acres, with scarcely astoue or foot 
of waste space uponit. There were beside 
the long pasture two or three smallar in- 
closure alternately used for tillage or pas- 
turage. Tne house was a roomy, old- 
fashioned farm louse, such as is seen 
everywhere in New England,and needs no 





further description. The barns and out- 


to follow the dictates of my own heart, if, 


the house somewhat out of repair. But 
the last year’s salary as teacher would 
more than pay for all necessary improve- 
ments. 

During the last year prior to the mar- 
riage of Julia and Caleb, the great bank- 
ing house of Thalgonburg & Hurlbert had 
failed and gone into bankruptcy, and this 
quite reconciled Mrs. Thurber to the 
choice of Julia. But before many years 
were passsed other houses failed. One of 
those periodical returns of disaster to 
trade and business closed up many estab- 
lishments once thought firm as the hills, 
and that to which Alfred belonged to was 
one of them. 

Both Alfred and Lucy’s husband were 
reduced almost to penury. It was hard 
for their wives to give up the style in 
which they had lived. Alfred was obliged 
to accept some position in a manufactur- 
ing establishment to keep himself and 
family from starvation. Lucy’s husband 
for a time managed to keep up the extrav- 
agance of his household, which was 
quite a mystery, as no one knew of his 
having any visible source of income. But 
the secret at length cameout. He had be- 
come a counterfeiter and forger, and toes- 
cape the penalties of the law was compell- 
ed to flee the country, and Lucy wasleft to 
her choice between the poorhouse and her 
father’s house, and to this, broken-heart- 
ed, she came with her two children. 

Alfred no longer came to Thornville in 
a carriage with a span and driver. Thin 
and careworn with uncongenial toil, and 
worse than all a thousand times, with the 
complaints and reproaches of a wife 
whom he could no longer support in ex- 
travagance and fashion, and who, in con- 
sequence, showed him too plainly that she 
really never knew or felt for him that love 
which alone can be a man’s solace in the 
hour of trial and adversity. 

“Ah,” said he to Caleb one day, as he 
came to the old home, now almost a para- 
dise of comfort and thrift, ‘what a fool 
have I been to be allured from real com- 
fort and a life worth having, to become a 
slave in the city.” 

“‘Come out now. The farm is large 
enough for you and me,” said Caleb. ‘‘I 
find more, yes, twice as much as I can do 
well myself with all the help of my wife, 
and she is ajewel tome. Come, and you 
shall have just asmuch land as you can 
manage in welcome.” 

“Caleb, it cannot be; my wife would 
rather die than leave the city, and so I 
must stay and go the daily treadmill 
round for daily bread*and a place to lay 
my head, and that none of the best or 
happiest.” 

Caleb would have been willing to have 
Julia’s father and mother return to the 
old farm and live with them, for their 
means of subsistence had well nigh run 
out, but Julia herself objected. Sheknew 
the temper and disposition of her mother 
too well to. have her with her, though she 
was perfectly willing to support them 
where they were. 

“I prefer,” said Julia to Caleb, ‘to 
bring up our children without interfer- 
ence, and you know grandparents are 
often disposed to interfere in behalf of 
their grandchildren ta their disadvan- 


able where they are.”—Massachusetis 
Ploughman. 
Education of the Elephant. 


The most striking feature in the 
education of an elephant is the sudden- 
ness of his transition from a wild and 
lawless denizen of the forest to the quiet, 
plodding, good-tempered, and cheerful 
beast of draught or burden. There takes 
place in the keddah or pen of capture a 
mighty struggle between the giant 
strenght of the captive and the ingenuity 
of man, ably seconded by a few powerful 
tame elephants. When he finds his 
strength utterly overcome by man’s in 
telligence, he yields to the inevitable, and 
accepts the situation philosophically. 
Sanderson once had a narrow escape from 
death while on the back of a tame elephant 
inside a keddah attempting to secure a 
wild female. She fought his elephant 
long and viciously, with the strength and 
courage of despair, but she was finally 
overcome by superior numbers. Although 
her attack on “underson in the keddah 
was of the n«-t murderous description, 
he states that I: r conduct after her de- 
feat was most exemplary, and she never 
afterward showed any sign of ill-temper. 

Mr. Sanderson and an elephant-driver 
once mounted .a full-grown female 
elephant on the sixth day after her cap- 
ture, without even the presence of a tame 
animal. Sir Emerson Tennent records 
an instance wherein an elephant fed 
from the hand on the first night 
of its capture, and in a very few 
days evinced pleased pleasure at being 
patted on the head. Such instances as the 
above can be multiplied indefinitely. To 
what else shall they be attributed than 
philosophic reasoning on the part of the 
elephant? The orang-outang, so often 
put forward as his intellectual superior, 
when captured alive at any other period 
of life than that of helpless infancy, is 
vicious, aggressive, and intractable for 
weeks and months, if not during the re- 
mainder of its life. Orangs captured 
adult exhibit the most tiger-like ferocity, 
and are wholly intractable. 

If dogs are naturally superior to 
elephants in general intellect, itshould be 
as easy to tame and educate newly-caught 
wild dogs or wolves of mature age as 
newly-caught elephants. But, so’ far 
from this being the case, it is safe to 
assert that it would be ¢mpossidle to train 
the most intelligent company of pointers, 
setters, or collies ever got together to per- 
form the feats accomplished with such 
promptness and accuracy by all regularly 
trained circus elephants. 

The successful training of all elephants 
up tothe required working point is so 
fully conceded in India that the market 
value of an animal depends wholly upon its 
age, sex, build,and the presence or absence 
of good tusks. The animal’s education is 
either sufficient for the buyer, or, if not, 
he knows it can be made so.—Popular 
‘Science Monthly. _ 
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I’m neither a ‘‘mejum,” nor a mind 
reader, but I can give a pretty good guess 
as to the time when John first thought of 
our employing hired help. In my opinion 
this happened one day when I wasn’t feel- 
ing well and he offered to do the work. 
John is one of the kindest-heartcd of men. 
He bolstered me up on the front room 
lounge, half smothering me with shawls, 
and said he, ‘‘ Now, Ellinor, I can stay in 
the house to-day as well aq not; andif you 
will make out a list of the things you 
were going to do this forenoon, I’ll do 
them just like a book.” So I mentioned 
the principal things and he wrote them 
down. 

Get the children ready for school; 
Sweep; Wash dishes; Make the beds; Fill 
the lamps; see to the baby; Rub the 
knives; Make a stew for dinner; Make 
mush for dinner: Skim the milk; Work 
over yesterday’s butter; Bake the bread; 
Iron baby’s flannel petticodt; Hang out 
some clothes left in soak since Monday; 
Bake a pie for supper. There was a piece 
of pie-crust in the basin, I told him, so all 
he would have to do was to rollit out and 
cover the plate, and put in the mince and 
cover that over. 

I lay where I could look into the 
kitchen. The baby was close by me, in 
his cradle, and I mahaged to tend to him 
the greater part of the forenoon. John 
acted quite handy in getting the children 
ready for school, though Nellie’s parting 
did look some like a “herringbone 
pattern;’ and in clearing off the table I 
couldn’t have done better myself, except 
that he took a great deal of time for it. 
“‘The best way,” said he, ‘‘is to-go on 
with regularity, and not get hurried and 
flurried.” He scraped every dish as clean 
as a whistle and piled them in piles, the 
small ones at the top, and got water. 
“Why?” said he, “there isn’t a cupful?’ 

“The kettle ought to have been filled 
up,” said I. ‘‘ You have to look out about 
that.” 

He filled up the kettle, and said he 
believed he would sweep the kitchen. He 
carried out all the mats and shook them. 
“This ought to be done every day,” said 
he, and moved the furniture into the 
middle of the floor, ‘‘so as to get 
through,” he said, and began to sprinkle 
the floor, but the baby cried then and 
would not be pacified. 

“He wants his bottle,” said I. 

John brought the milk out from the 
back buttery and warmed it on the stove, 
and then said the bottle smelled sour. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘you have to look cut 
about that. It wants scalding. You'll 
have to take him.” He _ carried 
him round while the water was 
heating, and let him lie on the floor and 
cry while the bottle was being scalded 
and the milk poured in, then put him in 
the cradle, then set back the furniture 
and then went on with his dishes in 
first-rate style. When they were about 
done, he suddenly cried out,— 

“Gracious!” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, ‘“‘the dough is rising 
over and running down on the hearth!” 

‘‘Oh, I suppose so, by this time,” said 
I. ‘You have to look out about that. It 
ought to go into the pans, but just give it 
a stir now, and let it wait.” 

. He had hardly done this, and scraped 
the dough off the hearth, and began on 
his dishes again, when the meat-cart 
stopped at the gate. He wiped his hands, 
and slipped on his coat, and ran out and 
bought the meat for the stew. I told him 
it ought to go right over the fire, so he 
got the dinner-pot, and wouldnt have 
thought of washing the meat, but I 
mentioned it to him, and told him how 
much water and to set itin one of the back 
place, where it would do gradually. By 
this time the dish-water had grown cold, so 
he poured it off and went to the kettle, 
but there wasn’t very much hot—he forgot 
to fill the kettle again—so he went to work 
on the dough, and kneaded that over after 
a fashion of his own, and dumped it into 
the pans;.then finished the dishes, then 
rubbed the knives, then filled the lamps 
and washed them all in soap-suds,—on 
account of letting the kerosene run over, 
then swept the room, without moving all 
the furniture out this time, then went up 
stairs and made the beds, then brought 
me the pans to see if the dough was 
risen enough. I said it must be baked 
immediately, but that the oven must not 
be too hot at the beginning. He stepped 
back with it. 

“There’s no danger,” said he. ‘Why 
the oven’s scarcely warm. There isn’t 
very much fire.” 

“Oh,” said I, “‘ the fire has to be attended 
to when there’s anything to bake. You 
have to look about that.” 

“You have said that four times,” said 
he. 

“T won't say it any more,” said I. “Set 
it in a cold place, and start the fire.” 

“‘There’s nothing but large wood here,” 
said he. 

“Johnny ought to have been made to 
bring in some dry stuff before he went to 
school,” said I. ‘‘ You have to—I mean 
he’s very apt to forget his chores.” 

John ran out in a hurry, and I'll own it 
did not distress me. to hear him hacking 
away at the woodpile, for I’ve done the 
same thing myself, and I like him to 
know what it was to start up a fire in a 
hurry, and have nothing to start it up 
with. He soon came back with a whole 
armfull of dry stuff, and put a good deal 
of it in and opened all the dampers, and 
set the old stove a-roaring so I thought 
the chimney would get afire, and called 
out to him for goodness sake to shut the 
dampers, quick, and put in something 
solid. : 

As soon as there was a good fire a-going, 
and the bread had been put in, he went 
out into the back kitchen to wring those 
few pieces out of the tub, and made such 
a splashing that though I called,—on ac- 
count of wanting the baby’s bottle,—and 
knocked with an umbrella, he did not | 
hear, but hung out the clothes. When-he 
came back, he looked into the oven, and 
said,— 

“Ellinor, ’tis black.” 





“T was afraid so,” said I. “You have 
—that is, bread has to be watched.” 

John looked at his list, 

“Tl iron that little petticoat now,” 
said he. 

“Ts the flatiron on?” Lasked. 

“No,” said he, and on it went with a 
thump. 

“How about the meat?” said I. “Don’t 
let it catch on.” 

He took off the pot-cover. 

“Tt has,” said he. ‘‘ Tis dry asa chip 
inside here.” ~ 

‘‘T thought I smelled something,” said 
I. ‘You have to—I mean it’s a sign of 
rain when the water boils away fast.” 
“Tl sit down and keep watch o’these 
matters,” said he. 

I inquired the time of day. 

“Just going to strike eleven,” said he. 
“There’s a good many things to do in 
an hour,” said I. 

“That’s a fact,” said he, “Vd better 
kcep moving.” - 

He went into the back buttery to skim 
the milk, and when he came back, said 
the cat had saved him trouble of skimm- 
ing one pan. 

“T suppose the buttery door has been 
left open ever since you gos the baby’s 
milk,” said I. 

“You have to—to look out about that 
cat?” said he. 

“No,” said I, “about the door. I have 
tostop and set a chair against it every time 
I come out.” 

This touched him in a tender spot; for, 
if I had asked him once to get that latch 
mended, I had twenty times. 

Sick as I felt, I thought I should die 
a-laughing to see the mancuvres in that 
kitchen, the last hour before dinner. I 
think about every dish and pan in the 
house was brought out, and set down, 
some in chairs, some on tables, and one 
or two on the floor, to make room for the 
ironing cloth. John is a plucky fellow. 
He was determined to do everything that 
was on the list. He flew round like a top, 
running here and there, fetching and 
carrying, and asking questions. He 
spatted the butter, he peeled the potatoes 
and doused them in, he rushed after the 
meal bucket,—for the mush,—he went 
like a dart to fetch the ironing-cloth, 
taking mighty quick steps for a person 
that felt in no hurry, and mighty long 
ones,—two of ’em took him across the 
kitchen,—and on his tiptoes part of the 
time, because I lay back with a veil over 
my face and he thought I was asleep. 
But I wasn’t, I was laughing. When the 
water boiled: away again, I heard him 
mutter, ‘‘Oh, you have to look out about 
that.” He filled the pot so full it boiled 
over. ‘‘Oh, you have to look out about 
that,” he muttered again. In ironing the 
baby’s flannel petticoat he scorched a place, 
and I saw by the motion of his lips that he 
was whispering, ‘‘Ob, you have to look 
out about that.” He made the same 
motion when the spoon-handle slipped 
into the mush, and when the baby—baby 
was out there in the high chair—grabbed 
the buttermilk basin; and when the fire 
went almost out again, and especially 
when some of the clothes-pins dropped off 
and let the clothes drag on the grousd. The 
words were spoken ont loud then, and 
had another word joined to them that 
sounded almost like a swear word. Iask- 
ed him when he was going to bake his 
pie. He asked me if I didn’t think we 
could do very well without pie for one 
night, and I said, Oh, yes, if he could. So 
he picked up the rollingpin out of the 
clothes-basket and the rolling-board from 
behind the door, and carried them away. 

The children came home from school 
and had to wait half an hour for their 
dinner. John let them eat as soon as it 
was ready, but said he believed he would 
quiet down a little before he took any- 
thing into his stomach, or he should have 
the dyspepsia. 

That evening, after the children were 
in bed, and the house was still, John sat 
by the fire for a long time very quiet, as 
if engaged in meditation. At last he 
broke out with,— 

“T could have done every identical 
thing on that list—if there had been time 
enough; and done them well—only for 
having to keep such a continual lookout. 
I don’t see how the—cookstove—you man- 
age to think forwards and backwards and 
all round and carry on so many things at 
once, and you do a great many more 
things than I did,—make clothes and 
mend them, and wash and iron and bake 
and clean house, and see to the children, 
and tend baby night and day, and there 
seems to be no end, no let up; there’s 
something for every hour and every 
minute.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t mind that so much,” said 
I, ‘‘if there were only hours and minutes 
enough for the work. But sometimes 
when I wake up in the morning and think 
of what must be done that day, and of 
yesterday’s work left undone, and of 
to-morrow’s which is sure to come, I own 
I do now and then feel discouraged, and 
particularly when baby has had a worry- 
some night. I soon brighten up though, 
and take lots of comfort doing things for 
you and the children. But sometimes I 
L think that, even for her family’s sake, a 
woman ought to have time to eat.” 

‘Why, Ellinor!” said he, ‘‘ what do you 
mean? You always come to the table 
regular.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘ but if a woman hurries 
through the forenoon and feels tired, and 
worried and tremulous-like, she doesn’t 
feel like eating, and besides her food is 
apt to disagree with her, especially if she 
has to go on hurrying right after eating; 
and if this sort of thing is kept up a good 
while, why, of course, she~ gets all run 
down, and can’t do for her family as she 
otherwise would.” . 
Upon this John went into another fit of 
meditation. Once during the time.he 
muttered to himself, without stirring, 
“No noonings, no evenings, no rainy 
days.” Afterwards he turned in his chair, 
rested his chin on the back, and muttered 
the same thing, ‘‘ No noonings, no even- 
ings, no rainy days.” 








The most deadly foe to all malarial disease is 
Ayer’s Ague Cure, a combination of vegetable 
ingrédients only, of which the most valuable is 
used in no other known preparation. This 
remedy is an absolute and certain specific, and 
succeeds when all other medicines fail. A cure 
is warranted. 








ee 
Lassoing a Wild-Cat. 

A pleasant drive of twenty-cight miles 
brought us to the famous Bluff Creek 

ranche, where the great heathen mission. 
ary, the Rev. John Glenn, is resident, 
pastor and distributor of food, raiment 
and German water to the footsore, the 
weary and the thirsty. Two miles from 
the parson’s the range of the Doctor 
“takes holt.” After crossing this we 
observed in the distance a solitary horse- 
man, who on closer examination proved 
to be one of the Doctor’s henchmen. 
While talking cow to him a tremendous 
wildcat, fully four feet long, jumped up 
in front of us and started for the brush 

but the rowels were already in the 
flanks of Charles’ horse, and at a 
breakneck speed, the lariat curving its 
graceful and certain coils above his head, 
went pursuer and pursued. When within 
twenty-five feet of his catship the lariat 
was thrown, and uncircling like the wierd 
chain of a magician, landed the fata} 
noose around Loudon’s neck. Never was 
a wildcat of any description in a tighter 
embrace; horse at full run, the rope fast- 
ened to the horn of the saddle, and the 
game making unwilling jumps of twenty 
to thirty feet. This, however only lasted 
a few hundred feet, when the cat catching 
the rope with her teeth snapped it as if it 
were a tow string. Charley finding that 
his line was empty and his hook gone (as 
a fisherman would say,) returned to look 
at the dead quadruped. Dead! ‘He was 
not dead but sleeping.” For with a yell 
and two bounds he cleared at least forty 
feet, and fastening one set of claws in 
Charles’ leggins and the other in the hip 
of the horse, he seemed to insist ona ride 
and a square meal. But for the presence 
of mind of the rider and his luck in 
having a three pound loaded quirt, with 
which he mashed the animal’s skull, we 
rather opine he would have been the best 
mounted wildcat in the cattle regions of 
the west.— Ford County Globe. 





Not Total Abstinence but Temperance, 

‘*Fact is,” said Mr. Swiller, sitting 
down at the round table with his friend. 
‘Fact is—two beers, Tony!—there’s just 
as much intemperance in eating as there 
is in drinking, and that’s what put me— 
by George, that’s refreshing, isn’t it? Cold 


as ice. Fill’em up again, Tony,—out of 
patience with these total abstinence 
fanatics. A man can be temperate in his 


eating and he can be intemperate in his 
drinking, and I go—light a cigar?—in 
for temperance in all things. Now 
I like to—thank you, yes I believe 
I will repeat—sit down with a friend 
and enjoy a glass of beer in a quiet 
way just as we do now. Itscool, refresh- 
ing, mildly stimulant—have another with 
me—and does me good.’ I know when I 
have enough and—once more, Tony— 
when I have enough I know erough to 
quit. Now how do I look—hello, there, 
Johnson, sit down here with us, Johnson; 
three beers, Tony—I was just asking 
Blatter here if I looked like a victim of 
dyspepsia? I don’t drink much water 
this weather; I believe it’s the worst—this 
time with me, fellows—thing a man can 
put on his system such weather as this. I 
believe beer is the best thing for any man; 
I know it’s the best thing for me. But I 
—don’t hurry, have another before yqu 
go, here Tony!—don’t gorge myself with 
it; I don’t sit around and get full every 
time I take a drink. [like to—three more, 
Tony—sit down quietly with a friend and 
enjoy a glass of beer and a bite of lunch 
but I don’t like to gorge myself. I dont 
eat myself into a—fill these up again— 
dyspepsia either and then claim to be a 
temperate man. Temperance in all things 
is my mozzer mozzo-motto. Thatsh me. 
Now I don-donk-donkall myself a drink- 
ing man—once more wiz me fellows—I 
like to sit down quishely wish few frens 
and ’joy glash beer—just becaush docs me 
good; good. But | donteat myshelf to 
death—onesh more all rown’—like thesh 
temperals falatics—onssh in a while [like 
glash of beer—jusn in quiet way oncesh in 
while, but you don’ see—you don’ see me 
gettin’ full ev’y time—” (Talks temper- 
ance in all things and undue indulgence 
in nothing over twelve more glasses and 
succumbs to sweet repose.) 
The Forgotten Tunnel, 

Mr. Aurelian Scholl has an amusing 
note on what he calls the “‘ forgotten tun- 
nel.” At Brussels he was struck by the 
extreme thinness of the earth covering 
the Braine le Comte tunnel, and wonder- 
ed why the common sense of the en- 
gincers who made the line did not direct 
them to continue the cutting, and thus 
avoid a subterranean passage. The mys- 
tery was explained to him by a Mons 
advocate. When railways were in their 
veriest infancy the Belgian government 
sent a party of engineers over to England 
to acquire experience in the construction 
of the new iron highways, and on their 
return they were instructed to lay out the 
first railway in that enterprising little 
kingdom. The work was accordingly 
put in hand; but on its completion one of 
the engineers exclaimed; ‘“‘Good heavens, 
we have forgotten the tunnel!” The con- 
sternation was general, especially when 


it was remembered that there was not & 
single line in England but could hoast of 
a tunnel. What was to be done? Nothing 
but to construct the long corridor at 
Braine le Comte, and when it was finished 
the earth was put on the top. The tunne 
was then, says the witty Aurelian, the 
glory of the line. 











Wotcort, N. Y., April 5, 1882. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co. : 
Gents—Having been afllicted with the Rheu- 
matism over eight months in my left hip, at 
times so I could not get a night’s rest, or eve? 
lie on that side on account of such pains ru 
ning through my hip and down my limb, the 
Rheumatic Syrup was recommended. After 
taking one bottle the pain left me, and I could 
lie on that side as well as ever. I have felt DO 
symptoms of Rheumatism since. I think as @ 
Rheumatic cure it has no equal. 
A. B. THACKER, Merchant. 

Buter Centex, N. Y- 

Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 
Gentlemen—I think it my duty to recommend 
your wonderful medicine—Rheumatic Syrup- 
I have been troubled with kidney difficulty = 
many years; have been treated by — 
physicians, but could get only temporary re w" 
until I commenced taking your Syrup. on 
taken it but a short time before it began 


d to-day I am perfectly well. 
ea 7 Mrs. L. A. HipBaRD- 
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AN IDYL OF NANTASKET. in squeaking procession before these edi- 


tors, whose sharp knives cut their throats. 
It is a mechanical operation; the editors 
have to do it; they do not entertain feel- 
ings of resentment towards the victims— 
nothing whatever against the character 
of the pigs; but there they are, and the 
throat cutting must be done, for the blood 
of aleading politician is the seed of a 
newspaper. The Amcrican journals damn 
a man in catching lines of headings half 
down the page. No one there appears 
to think a bit the worse of the gentlemen 
attacked after this fashion. Well, then, 

as it is of no use, and as it is not a lovely 
display—this elevated, shricking, hysteric 
policy—why should it be continued? If 
you meet an American journalist you will 

most likely meet a well-educated, well- 

read, socially well-equipped gentleman, 

whose talk and whose manners reflect in 


the trouble. I'll fix him.” He pulled off 
his coat and hat and went to work to 
groom his pet. After a thoroug’ clean- 
ing, the pony’s ears and fetlocks were 
trimmed, and his legs. and feet were 
washed and rubbed dry. <A sieve full of 
oats was sifted before him and carried 
up the run to his stall. Then White 
strapped a couple of old soldier coats on 
the pony’s back, placed a man in the 
prompter’s corner and another on the 
opposite side, each with a snare drum. 
In the orchestra he puta bass drum, a 
crash wheel, and three loaded muskets. 
At the cue for leading the pony in from 
the wing to the stage center every one 
was to blaze away simultaneously. They 
did, and a sky-rocket never shot up 
quicker that Sam did. That settled the 
business. The next day the same thing 
was done with like result. It was certain 





Dennis met Moll at Nuntaske!, 
While out for a bit of a lark, 

And, after a day full of folly, 
Accompanied her home after dark. 


Now the gay swain by thus time felt jolly, 
So, in order to ignite Love's spark, 

Hie politely informed his dear Molly 
That he was an “architect's clark." 


As Molly, a short period after, 
Was out for a walkin the park. 
She saw, with a hod of wet mortar, 
Der, up a tall ladder, quick start. 


At first she burst into laughter, 
Then gaid, as she tipped him a wink, 
“Oh, Denny, me darling, don't hurry— 
Be careful and don't spill the ink."’ 
—Boston Commercial Bulictin, 











A Bull. vs. Racehorses. 
Some forty years ago the managers of a 


race-course near Brownsville, on the 
Monongahela, published a notice of arace, 
one mile heats, on a particular day, for-a 
purse of $100, ‘‘free for anything with 
four legs and hair on.” A man in the 
neighborhood, named Hays, had a bull 
that he was in the habit of riding to mill 


that the horse would do his part in the 
play. He did do it, and well, too, for 
five weeks, during which time nearly 
$3,500 was pocketed on this little sketch. 
White played the piece to large houses at 
Sam Sanford’s Opera House, in Philadel- 


nowise the ferocity of his paper, which 
seems rather to be purely histrionic. 

The Tallest Tree in the World. 
It seems that America, after all, is un- 
able to make good her claim to the pos- 
session of the largest and tallest trees in 





phia, and in Baltimore and Richmond. 
He finally sold Sam to a gentleman in 
Brooklyn for $350. 
A friend of White’s one day remarked 
that it was wonderful how that horse 
ran up the stage. ‘‘He’s obliged to,” 
said White; ‘‘ he lives up there.” 
——370e————__—— 
A Persian Trick. 
I had been happily successful, and tomy 
satisfaction had restored sight to both eves, 
For this I was rewarded with the sum of 
four pounds, and as the man was a thriy- 
ing tradesman and well-to-do I thought 


him the obliged party; but Ze regretted : : . 
the four pounds. cumference, Buta still more gigantic 


One day as I was sittingin the dispen- | monarch of the woods has been recently 
sary surrounded by a crowd of sick and | discovered in Victoria. It isa well pro- 
their friends and their relatives, a me-| portioned specimen of the Hucalyptus 
lancholy procession entered the room. | emygdalina, and its top is nearer to the 
The baker with a rag of different color | sky than the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
over each eye, and a huge white bandage | for it is no less than 430 feet above the 
round his head, wasled, or rather support- | ground.—St. James’ Gazette. 

ed, into the apartment; and on my express- oe 

ing astonishment, his relatives informed 
me that his sight was quite gone through 
my unfortunate treatment, and that he 
had come to get his four pounds back, and 
any compensation for the loss of his eyes 
that I might be pleased to make. would be 


with his bag of corn, and he determined 
to enterhim fortherace. He said nothing 
about it to any one, but he rode him 
around the track a number of times on 
several moonlight nights, until the bull 
kad the hang of the ground pretty well, 
and would keep the right course. He 
rode with spurs, which the bull consider- 
ed disagreeable, so much so that he always 
bellowed when they were applied to his 
sides. The morning of the race Hays 
came upon the ground on horseback—on 
ais bull. Instead of asaddle, he had dried 
an ox-hide, the head part of which, with 
the horns still on, he had placed on the 
bull’s rump. He carried a short tin horn 
in hishand. He rode to the judges’ stand 
and offered to enter his bull for the race; 
but the owners of the horses that were en- 
tered objected. Hays appealed to the 
terms of the notice, insisting that his bull 
had ‘‘four legs and hair on,” and that 
therefore he had a right to enter him. 

After a good deal of swearing, the judges 

declared themselves to be compelled to de- 

cide that the bull had the right to run, 

and he was entered accordingly. 

When the time for starting arrived the 
pull and the horses took theirplaces. The 


the world. Every one has read of the 
marvels of the Yosemite Valley and the 
Yellowstone Park, the huge national 
sporting grounds of the United States. 
But what are the giants of California in 
comparison with a tree which has lately 
been discovered in Australasia? It has 
long been known that in Tasmania there 
are eucalypti measuring 200 feet from the 
ground to the first branch, and more than 
350 feet in total height; and there is, or 
lately was, on Mount Wellington, near 
Hobart Town, a tree of this species, the 
trunk of which was eighty-six feet in cir 





VARIETIES. 





A Kestuckian’s Summer Warprose.—I 
saw Congressman Joe Blackburn yesterday, 
and asked him about the paragraph that is on 
itsrounds about the summer wardrobe that his 
daughter is said to have senthim. He laughed, 


ncasetaninor ee thankfully accepted. and said it had a grain of truth init. He said 
bothered with the bull, and at the me «Ah, sahib, dear sahib, I am now stone he left home for a day or two only, and took 
loages which Cina supposed ‘wae Latent blind,” he said. only asmall bag with him. The consolidation 


ed, but thought it would be over as soon 
as the horses started. When the signal 
was given they did start. Hays gave a 
dlast with his horn, and sunk his 


of internal revenue districts brought him un- 
expectedly to Washington. Heat onee tele_ 
graphed home to have a trunk of clothes sent 
to him here. His little daughter, in the ab- 
sence of her mother, opened the dispatch, and 
thought it was her duty to obey it. So she 
packed a trunk and put a notein it, as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ Versailles, Ky.—Dear Papa: I send you 

all neg clothes 1 can find, and I hope you are, 
well. 

Mr. Blackburn said the trunk contained the 

following: 

Seven white shirts, 

Six winter scarfs, 

One tooth-brush, 

One bowie-knife, 

Two revolvers. 

This is what a Kentucky girl regards as a 

suitable summer wardrobe for a gentleman. 

Mr. Blackburn, who is a charming gentleman, 

notwithstanding his bluster in the House, 

laughs as heartily over the incident as any of 

his friends. 


Here with extended arms he advanced 
to my table, and the assembled crowd 
shook their heads. I had some difficulty 
: . in getting him to remove his many band- 
spurs into the sides of the bull, who | ....- put on looking at his eyesI saw that 
bounded on with a terrible bawl, at no |) 5, vision, as had supposed, was extreme- 
trifling speed, the dried ox-hide flapping ly good. I naturally was very angry, for, 
sed and down and rattling % every Jump, | letting the ingratitude of the man alone, I 
making a combination of noises that had | a:4 not care to be robbed of the credit of a 
never been heard on a race-course. The | Wir in sopublicamanner. 1 did not take 
horses al! flew from the track, every one long to decide what to do. Among some 
seeming to be seized with a sudden deter- | . tiquated instruments that had accumul- 
mination to take the shortest cut to get ated in the dispensary was a large ampu- 
out of the Redstone country, and aut one | tating knife ina leather box. I got this 
of them could be brought back in time to box from the cupboard and placed it be- 
save their distance. The purse was given | ¢ oreme. Taking my seat, with the man 
to Hays. on the other side of my table, I addressed 
A gencral row ensued; but the fun of the | nim: 

thing put the crowd all on the side of the} «Of course, if I have deprived you of 
bull. The horsemen contended that they your sight, it is only fair that I should re- 
were swindled out of their purse, and | munerate you and return you the money 
that if it had not been for Hays’ horn and you have paid me.” 





he’e jes ’bout right for a 


butter, little Daisy asked: 
fly, mamma??? 


ox-hide, which he ought not to have been 
permitted to bring upon the ground, the 
thing would not have turned outas it did. 
Upon this Hays told them that his bull 
could beat any of tleir horses anyhow, 
and if they would put up $100 against the 
purse he would take off the ox-hide and 
leave his tin horn and run a fair race 
with them. His offer was accepted and 


generous sahib. Iam sure youwould not 
wrong a poor Mussulman. Oh, sahib, I 
want nothing but justice.” . 


er justice?” 


refund the four pounds that I paid you, 


A beatific smile spread over his face. 
‘* Ah, sahib, I know you are a great and 


“And what, my friend, do you consid- 


“‘Oh, sahib, doctor sahib, if you would 


about a dozen men. One of the guests, whom 
we will call Thompson, was late. They had 
just sat down to their soup, when a loud ring 
announced the arrival of the late Mr. Thomp- 
son. Sothern hastily exclaimed. 


Thompson’s surprise when he beholds a long 
table devoid of guests.” 


Sothern gave a dinner party one evening to 


“Tet us all get under the table. Fancy 


Sothern’s love for practical joking was well- | ‘ 


and the money staked. They again took 
their places at the starting-post, and the 
signal was given. Hays gave his bull an- 


and give me, say £40, even less, for my 
eyes, I should pray for you—yes, I and my 
family, we should all pray for you. 


known, 60 that the company were not aston- 
ished at the proposition, and in a couple of 
5 neealed from view 
other touch with his spur, and the bull |’ ere the supporters and family chimed | peneath the table. Sothern made a halt-dive 
gave a tremendous bellow. The horses} ip, «Yes, yes, he has spoken well,” and | then resumed his place at the head of the table. 
remembered the dreadful sound, and | the crowd of interested patients and their | Thompson entered, stared, and exclaimed: 
thought all the rest was coming as before. | friends whispered approbation. ‘ Hallo! where are all the fellows?” 


Away they went again, in spite of all the Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious fash- 
exertions of their riders, while Hays gal- 
loped his bull around the track and won 


trying to attract my attention, and to dis- 


I noticed, too, that my servant seemed 


ion, and in melancholy tones replied: 


“‘T can’t explain it, my dear fellow; but the 


“aim that ‘‘Mazeppa” would be likely to | 


suade me from a course he thought just, 
perhaps, but too generous. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘this is what ought to 
be done, there is no denyingit, in the case 
you describe. But”—and here I began to 
shout—‘‘ but what should be done with a 
man with comes here with a lie in his 
mouth? Know you, bystanders, that this 
man is a liar; he sees perfectly!” 

Here the patient shook off his support- 
ers, and grasped my table, turning pale. 
“Ah,” I shouted, ‘‘ you dog, I will en- 
lighten your eyes,” and, opening sudden- 
ly the morocco case, I produced the huge, 
glittering old amputating knife, and 
brandished it inhis face. Withouta word 
he nimbly turned and fled down my stair. 
case, pursued by my servants and two 
sentries, and the more active of my pa- 
tients’ friends. 

«Stop, thief!” I shouted from my open 
window: ‘‘stop thief!” 

This resounded along the crowded 
bazaar. Every idler took up the cry; 
every hand and every stick was turned on 
the flying man. In an instant he was se- 
cured, his clothes torn to rags by the 
seething mob in the bazaar. 

I shouted to him from the open win- 
window, and sarcastically asked him if he 
was blind or not. 

“Oh, sahib, sahib, through your kind- 
ness I see, indeed I do.” 

But I was not satisfied with this, and 
sent him, under guard of my servant and 


the money. moment they heard your name they all got un- 





7 The expression on the faces of the hoaxed 
guests as they slowly emerged, one by one, 
from their concealment, can be better imagined 
than described. 


Charley White’s Pony Sam. 
While Charley White was manager of 
the Melodeon, once a popular place of 
amtsement at 53 Bowery, it occurred to 





A Practicau Test or Vick Versa.—“ I’ve 
given that boy the wrong medicine,’’ exclaim- 
ed a druggist, seizing his hat and rushing from 
the store. The boy had reached home by the 
time the druggist overtook bim. 

“Say,”’? exclaimed the druggist, as an old 
negro approached, “I’ve given your boy the 
wrong medicine.” 

“ What did yer gin him?” 

“J gave him morphine. You sent for qui- 
nine.” : 
‘“Dat’s all right. Deudder day I sent for 
morphine, an’ yer sent me quinine: an’ dis 
time, when I wanted morphine, to keep down 
any mistakes I sent for quinine, knowin’ yer 
wouldn’t send what de boy axed for. Go on 
back home and sell some rat-pizen.”— Wash 
yngton Letter in Arkansaw Traveler. 


take with the public. 

He borrowed a book of the original 
drama from Mr. Wm. Derr, the eques- 
trian, and in one night wrote a complete 
condensed version that would require but 
thirty minutes for its production. The 
next day the manuscript was read to his 
company. They were delighted with the 
piece, and it was put on the stage two 
weeks afterward, splendidly mounted, 
and with appropriate music and scenic 
efects. It drew large houses. 

While the parts were being studied, 
White heard that aman by the name of 
Hall, who lived in Forty-second street, 
imported French ponies. White at once 
visited Hall’s stables, and soon found a 
pony to his liking. The price was $80. 
‘The pony, who bore the name of Sam, 
was sent to White’s place of amusement, 
but how to get him into the building was 
the question. Finally this plan suggested 

itself; A lsrge dry goods box and a 
block, ropes and other tackling were pro- 
cured, and Sam was soon landed in the 
second story. A few carpenters went to 
Work, and that night platforms, runs and 





A young man applied to the junior partner 
of a New York dry goods house for the situ- 
tion of a drummer. 

‘‘ Have you had any experience in the busi- 
ness?’’ asked the member of the firm. 

‘*T have not.”’ 

“ Did you ever travel much?” 

“Never.” : 

“Do you intend to follow the dry goods 
trade as a regular vocation?” 

“T do not.” 

“Why do you seek the position of a drum- 


fellow. 
thought a few minutes and then exclaimed: 
“Weil, I guess I’m a Greenbacker some. for 
I never had any paper money, and I should like 
some.”’ 


‘You have swindled me with that horse you 
sold me last week.” 

“How so?” asked the clergyman, very much 
surprised. 

‘* Well, I only hadhim three days when he 
died.” . 

“That’s very strange. Jowned him 23 years 
and worked him hard every day, and never 
knew him to do that when I owned him.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


Tue youth of Indiana are very susceptible. 
There are some who can almost say with the 
remantie Spaniards, ‘I know not whether I 
saw her beforeI loved her, or loved her before 
I saw her.” Recently a young man with the 
suggestive name of Gosling saw a girl at 
church, courted her for two hours, and at the 
end of the next hour was married to her. This 
was a mistake, a sad mistake. A man who 
condenses his courting for the purpose of pro- 
longing his married existence is like a man 
who will gorge himself on strawberries and 
cream and suffer dyspepsia the rest of his 
life. 





Tue cashier of a country bank suddenly ex- 
pired. When the president reached the insti 
tution the next morning he foynd a committee 
of depositors busily engaged in overhauling 
the books. 

‘* What are you doing?” he asked, incensed 
by the intrusion and resenting the presence of 
the committee as an interference with his au- 
thority. ‘Don’t you know the cashier’s 
dead?” 

‘Yes,”’ returned the spokesman, ‘‘and we’re 
looking through his accounts to see whether he 
died a natural death.” 





Youne Augustus Fitzdude is too sweet for 


anything. He parts his hair on the equator 
and wears baby blue neckties. 


He played in a base ball match the other 


day and accomplished the roundest of ducks’ 
eggs. 


Just as he returned to the stand after his 


unique feet of spooning the ball into the hands 
of the catcher, a sweet girl called out: 


“Here comes Gus! Isn’t hean angel?’ 
“Yes,” her vulgar brother howled. ‘Just 


so. That accounts for his going out on a fly.” 





Mrs. GABE Snoperass attended a colored 


ball while Gabe was absent from the city. On 
his return he heard of it, and a neighbor over- 
heard him talking to her impressively. 


“Took heah, Matildy,de berry next time you 


goes to a ball wid dat bow-legged Jake, ’sgwine 
ter take pleasure in blowin’ my brains out, den | the most ominous dimensiozs and does 


I’ll chop up Jake wid deax, an’ ’lhunt me up| the most damage ina “mixed family,” 
anudder wife what I kin rely on.’ ’ 








Chafi. 


A very precise maiden—Ettie Quette. 
It’s a wise saw that sets its own teeth on 


edge. 


Why don’t the ships that go out to sea tell 


us what theysaw? 


‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself.”” Yes; but 


keep your eye on him. 


It is said that good musicians execute their 


music, while bad ones murder it. 


W’en a man hain’t no =, bed nuffin’ else, 
088 ey. 


Noah was probably the only person who ever 


went to sea for fear of being drowned. 


No one ever held a skein of yarn for his! 


It is said that history repeats itself. In this 


respect a man at the telephone resembles his- 
tory. : 


A garden hose in the hands of a small boy is 


as uncertain and erratic as an 18 year old 
maiden. 


While her mother was taking a fly out of the 
“Ts that a butter- 


The blind man should be the most contented 


man in the world, because he can have every- 
thing he sees. 


A little singular that passengers are not per 


mitted to converse withthe man at the wheel, 
notwithstanding he is spokesman of the ship. 


‘“'The difference,” said Twistem, as he 


thumped his glass on the bar, ‘‘ between this 
glass and a locust, is simply that one’s a beer 
mug and the other’s a mere bug.”’ 


“ Shakey,’‘ said a Canal Street clothier to his 


son on Friday morning, ‘“‘mark up everything 
a-ca-worter of aivller, andI put oud a sign 


Trade tollers taken here vor a hundert 


cents.’ ”’ 


An exchange says that ‘“‘ Earl Dufferin has 


been presented with the insignia of the Order 
of Bath,”’ which is a very neat way of stating 
that his lordship has been presented with a bar 
of soap. 


‘‘ Charlie seems to enjoy life behind that pair 


of trotters,’’ quoth Smithers to Rattler, as a 
mutual friend sped past them at a ’40 gait. 
‘Why should not he?” answered R., ‘life is 
but a span.” 


The old gentleman who got tripped up while 
t 


rying to cross the ball-room remarked, as he 


der the table.” slowly crawled to a perpendicular, that it was 
always pleasant to be thrown in the company 
of young people. 


“Your mother coming!’’ exclaimed Smith- 


ers; “‘why they say that the old Harry couldn’t 
live with her.” 
her most taunting manner, ‘‘ you will try to, 
for my sake, won 


“But,” replied Mrs. §., ia 
t you, Charley?” 


‘““What is a Greenbacker?’’ asked a little 
After the term was explained he 


It is said that when Jay Gould visited his 


yacht Atlanta, and was shown the quarter-deck 
he remarked to the captain: 
think that such an elegant boat as this should 
have at least a half-dollar deck? I am rich 
enough to afford it.” 


** Do you not 


In a Newport boudoir: ‘‘Oh! he is such a 


charming gentleman and he did not make his 
money in vulgar trade, either. No, indeed! He 
owns a bank, for I have heard people who 
knew him speak of it. Itisin a western city 
named Faro.” 


Little Mary was reproving her younger 


brother for ‘ fibbing.’’ ‘ Now Russell,’? she 
said, drawing down her face, and frowning 
threateningly on the tiny culprit, ‘‘ Dust you 
remember never, never to tell another of your 
wrong-side out stories to me!” 


A little man, caught in the belting and 


whirled around at the rate of a milein about 
two minutes, was rescued uninjured. When 
asked if he wasn’t dreadfully frightened, he 
answered: ‘‘ No, I thought my wife had caught 
me —— was running me out by theback of the 
neck. 


“You ought to —— in nothing,” said a 


solemn saint whose soul was like a squeezed 
lemon, ‘‘ that you can’t open with prayer.” 
The wag to whom he addressed himself 


replied 


tables were made. A stall for the pony | *2¢ two sentries, to the high priest, who | mer, then?” : irreverently: ‘ Well, suppose I want a dozen 
was built over the flies at the rear aa - registered his confession of attemptedim-| “‘ Because I expect to be a candidate for the | oysters, can I consistently open them with 
posture, and drew up a proces verbal, to | Presidency one of these days and I want to ac- | prayer.” . 


the last border. Sam was afraid to go 


x uire all the ‘cheek’ I can get.” 
up, but by dint of coaxing and force he - : 


which he affixed his seal. Itisan ill wind 





Bismarck on lard.—Willhelm—‘ Vell, Bis- 
marck, how ish de news by the morning bab- 


Was at last brought to his new home. 
After being well fed, cleaned and bedded, 
he was left to rest until the next day. 
The parts of the piece had all been given 
out and carefully studied, and were 
‘wailing rehearsal. The wardrobe and 
scenery were nearly complete, and the 
only fear was that Sam would be unable 
to fill his part. 

White went to the theater the next 
afternoon, and, after giving the pony 
Some apples and a few pieces of sugar led 
Lim out by the halter and coaxed him to 
follow down the run, Sam walked 
Slowly and awkwardly, showing much 
fear.” When near the bottom, and about 
three feet above the stage, he jumped 
ver the side of the run. “It’s all right 


that blows no one any good, and the mat- 
ter was for.several days the talk of the 
town, and increased my practiee for the 
time.—Dr. Welles. 


~— 
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An Englishman on New York Papers. 
Mr. J. Fox Turner, of Manchester, 
England, has been writing his ‘“impres- 
sions” of a brief visit to Americain which 
he says: 

Reading the New York newspapers in 
the most superficial manner, one is al 
most forced to the conclusion that their 
editors must look out from their several 
chairs upon a sea of corruption, in the 
absence of the splashing waves of whieh 
their occupation would be gone. As be- 





A very homely girl, slow of speech, named 
Mary, had been called ‘‘ Beauty” by her assc- 
ciates and the name stuck to her. On one oc- 
casion she was met by an old lady who did not 
know her, and the following conversation en- 
sued: : 

“Good morning, my girl,’’ said the old 
lady. 

“ Good morning.”’ 

‘“¢What is your name, my girl?’ 

‘‘Well, mum,’’ drawled the girl, ‘my name. 
is Mary but they call me ‘ Beauty.’ ” 
“Indeed!” replied the old lady, looking at 
her critically ; ‘I think they had better call you 
‘Mary.’” 





Ax INNocENT Pastor’s Horse TrapE.— 
Major Gale Faxon bought a horse from the 
paster of an Austin church, and shortly after 


ers?’ Bismarck—‘ Oh, dey haf dreemjus ex- 
citement by Schicago. Dey bust a lard gonder 
an’ efery one by de Unided Shates go grazy. 
You see vat droubles Isaf Yermany by keeping 
dot sduff out.” 


The wife was driving a nail into the wall 
upon which to hang some domestic utensil, 
when she suddenly uttered a howl of anguish. 
‘*Migsed the nail, did you?” said her husband 
laughin , “Missed the nail! dye think I'd 
cry if I had missed the nail? 1 hit the nail—but 
tis my thumb nail.” 


Two Marseillais are congratulating them- 
selyés upon their Xj ges advantages. ‘J, 
says one of them,,‘‘I cannot walk along the 
street without «lMthe ladies turning their 


heads. ‘I,’? replied the other, “am obliged 
to eat garlic to prevent their throwing their 
arms about my neck!” 








“ Rough On Corns.” 
Ask for Wells’ “Rough on Corns.” 15¢. 
Quick, complete, permanent eure. Corns 











Row,” said Charley. ‘“That’s the end of 


‘ 


fore the man who strikes the pigs at Chi- 
cago, so the public men in America pass 


terwards the following conversation was 
heard: 


warts, bunions. 


Che Househol. 








FAMILY SKELETONS. 





I well remember that when I first heard 
the saying ‘‘ Every family has a skeleton 
in its closet,” my youthful and con- 
sequently vivid imagination pictured a 
grinning, fleshless skull, with accompany- 
ing vertebra, mounting yuard in a dark 
closet, where naughty children were sent 
to be terrified into becoming docility. 
After I learned that the saying was to be 
understood figuratively, it caused some 
thoughtful reflection within my juvenile 
brain. Was it possible that each of the 
seemingly happy, contented families I 
knew had some secret trouble which 
brought sleepless nights aud sad days, 
though outwardly they were gay and 
care free? I found myself watching for 
signs of the skeleton, not out of imper- 
tinent or mischievous curiosity, but with 
wondering inquiry: could it be true that 
at all tables a secret grief was a constant 
and uninvited guest? 

I think I have since learned that into 
nearly every life the skeleton enters, a 
barrier to entire happiness. There is 
some secret annoyance or worry, some 
haunting fear, regret or dread, which we 
can perhaps banish by day, but which when 
we cannot sleep comes to taunt us, and 
broadens and increases till it appalls us. 
The skeletons of which I mean here to 
speak are not bitter or sad memories, nor 
regrets over long past errors, but those 
which haunt us in flesh and blood. As 
some one has said, ‘‘SSometimes the skele- 
ton sits at table with us, and makes a 
hearty meal off the same viands.” In 
some homes the skeleton is a graceless 
son whose deeds overshadow an honorable 
lineage and threaten a proud family with 
the disgrace of a convict among its mem- 
bers; sometimes a wayward daughter, 
over whom the mother’s heart cries out in 
anguish; sometimes a drunken father, 
holding down his ambitious children, or 
a mother whose discretion is at fault. 
Bnt most frequently the skeleton assumes 


that is, where the son takes his wife 
home, or the ‘old folks” go to live 
with married children, or where unmar- 
ried brothers or sisters must live with a 
married one. If a young man would not 
catch his bird before he had finished 
“‘nest-building,” if none would marry 
till in circumstances to support a wife, 
what a great decrease it would make in 
the sum total of real and fancied unhap- 
piness! It isoften said that no house was 
ever yet built which was large enough for 
two families, and indeed experience 
seems to justify the assertion. 

Sometimes in these ‘‘mixed families, 
the wife is placed in acircle which has 


sweetheart to wind without getting it tangled. ; heretofore got on excellently well without 


her, and is received with a coldness which 
chills the love she might have felt for her 
husband’s family; sometimes she is jealous 
of her new rights, and anxious to take 
the chief place in the household without 
assuming its responsibilities. Perhaps 
the elderly woman who has ordered her 
household wisely beyond her silver wed- 
ding day does not care to resign the 
leadership; or the inexperienced new: 
comer may be ambitious of honors but 
not of work. Itis safe to say there was 
never yet a “family jar” in which there 
was not fault on both aides. 

It is best in cases where necessity 
obliges two families to live under one 
roof, to set out with a distinct understand- 
ing as to “which lives with which;” it 
will help topreserve peace. If the father 
receive the son and his wife into the old 
homestead, it is usually, and ought al- 
ways to be, with a definite understanding 
in regard to division of profits and in- 
crease. He is a terribly mistaken man 
who ‘‘deeds the farm” to a son without 
stipulating for a certainsum to be paid to 
him annually during his life. 

Let the ‘‘women folks” also have a 
definite understanding in regard to their 
reciprocal household duties. Ifthe father 
retains the management of the farm in 
his own hands, let the wife, unless in 
capacitated by age or disease, rule her own 
house; the daughter-in-law being unto her 
as one of her own girls, to be loved and 
cared for, consulted and held responsible, 
as they are. If the senior abdicates, let 
the son and his wife co-operate in out 
door and indoor affairs. But under al- 
most every imaginable condition differ- 
ences of opinions, ending too often in 
quarrels, willenter. When we remember 
how difficult it is for many children born 
of the same parents and thus united by 
the strong ties of blood and affection, as 
well as common interest. to get on 
peaceably together, we can see how un- 
reasonable it is to expect strangers, often 
far apart in age and temperament, to live 
in intimate companionship without fric- 
tion. Many and many atime those who 
would have been the best of friends if 
only seeing each other occasionally, 
will do everything but scratch and pull 
hair under the same roof, and all about 
trifles, which they magnify into great 
wrongs. The elders resent the “new 
fangled notions” and predict,their fail- 
ure; the juniors are bound to “keep up 
with the procession.” The old house- 
keeper is annoyed at seeing her cherished 
possessions irreverently entreated; the 
junior who has no associations connected 
with them proposes to wear out “the old 
duds” to make way for new ones, which 
willthen de hers, and ‘upon this rock 
they split.” The daughters, accustomed 
to consider the homestead and its belong- 
ings as theirs by right, are sometimes not 
careful to “request” where they have 
been in the habit of using without. This 
proved so serious a grievance to one 
woman a week ago that she complained 
through the home department of her 
favorite newspaper, that hersister-in law, 
characterized as a “hopeless old maid,” 
ordered the servants and used the car- 
riage*, as she says, ‘‘just as if I had 
nothing to say!” although admitting the 
sister had been inthe habit of doing so 
before she entered the family. Here is 
plainly a jealous spirit, not to be appeased 
except by the subjection of another; not a 
real grievance, only a fancied one, which 
a large-hearted woman would never al- 
low to master her. And jealousy, on 





one side or the other, is generally at the 
root of these differences, and it sadly 
warps us from a just perception of the 
rights and privileges of others. ; 
But the point I particularly wished to 
make is this: The skeletons will sit at 
our feasts and occupy our dark closets as 
long as the world endures, yet we can 
subdue them in one way. We can put 
them under lock and key, and not parade 
them in all their ugliness before our 
friends and neighbors. This is by far 
the wisest and best; it is the only self-re- 
specting course. To make bare family 
troubles to an outsider, even one’s most 
intimate friends, is a shameful thing to 
do. ‘‘Thy friend hath a friend, and thy 
friend’s friend hath a friend” is a bit of 
Oriental wisdom applicable all the world 
over. A discreet man, possessed of a 
secret, was greatly importuned by a 
friend fo impart it tohim. Taking a bit 
of chalk from his pocket he said as he 
made a mark upon a bit of board: “I 
know it, and if I tell you that will make 
another,” making a second mark as he 
spoke, ‘‘and you'll want to tell your wife, 
very likely?” The friend admitted that 
he thought married people should have no 
secrets from each other. ‘And so that 
will make one more,” holding up the 
board with the third mark on it, ‘How 
many will know it then?” ‘Why, three 
of us, and surely ——” “No indeed, look 
there!” and he pointed to 111, which the 
three consecutive numerals made. And, 
ordinarily speaking, the one hundred and 
eleven is nearer the correct estimate 
than the three would be. A secret is no 
secret when it is once beyond our own 
keeping. Nobody ever “‘tells,” but 
somehow it is known; and we are half in- 
clined to believe there is more truth than 
poetry in the saying “A little bird told 
me.” 
It is much better that the “young 
folks” should havea home to themselves, 
where they can try those experiments in 
housekeeping which lead up to perfec- 
tion, without criticism. Comments on a 
failure are exasperating, especially to the 
young, who have not learned to expect 
and keep good natured under the inflic- 
tion. The young man who must take his 
wife “home” should allow that fact to 
have its influence in her acceptance or 
rejection of him. Ihave heard more than 
one young wife say ‘‘I never would 
have married him if I had known I 
must live with ‘the old folks.” I am 
not a believer in that mad_ passion 
which blots out sense, and makes a 
couple marry with no thought of pro- 
vision for a future existence. Take into 
consideration the ways and means of 
living; it takes a good deal more of the 
heavenly than enters into the composition 
of most of us to attempt to live on 
“hashed sighs and stewed kisses,” and 
the supply of even that aliment not in- 
frequently runslow under the pressure of 
poverty. 
But I hold it a point of honor for a 
woman who knowingly marries a man 
who must take her to live with father, 
mother, brother or sister, one or all of 
them, to hold her tongue in reference to 
all family disagreements, difficulties and 
peculiarities. She has no right because 
marriage has placed her among them, to 
talk of family matters to outsiders. Un- 
doubtedly she will see many things to 
criticise and find fault with, but itis prob- 
able that those she criticises may have 
as much occasion to criticise her. Only 
mutual forbearance ean preserve pleasant 
relations, and if once it begins to be 
whispered about among neighbors that 
there is dissension and strife, there is an 
end of peace and the beginning of re- 
crimination; for though there are some 
who do not appear to object to having 
family trouble ‘‘the town talk,” most 
people have too much pride and self 
respect to care for that sort of notoriety. 
To all outsiders, then, ““be dumb as 
the oyster which opened not its mouth.” 
And this advice applies to the ‘‘old folks” 
and the brothers and sisters-in-law, as 
wellas to the new comer. The family 
skeleton cannot assume such gigantic 
proportions so long asa decent appear- 
ance is outwardly maintained. However 
much we may deprecate the state of feel- 
ing which necessitates such deception, 
we must all agree that it is better to mask 
the skeleton than to parade it to public 
view. Yet there is aremedy, which dis- 
penses with the tenant in the closet, and 
renders it unnecessary to guard the lips. 
The affection and good faith which ought 
to exist between members of the same 
family, whose interests are incommon, if 
cultivated and encouraged till it van- 
quishes resentment and fault-finding, is 
a magic charm to exorcise the evil. 
BEATRIX. 
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HOW TO TREAT A GUEST. 








Under the above head, Harper's Bazar 
for last week gives some advice and 
directions, which though more applicable 
to fashionable city and ‘country house” 
hospitality, contains some ‘‘sound doc 
trine” for hostesses in all ranks of life. 
The author says: ‘A hostess should re- 
member that when she asks people to 
visit her she has two very important 
duties before her—one is, not to neglect 
her guest; the other, not to weary her 
friend by too much attention. Never 
give your guest the impression that he is 
‘being entertained;’ follow the daily life 
of your household and of your duties as 
you desire, seeing to it that your guest is 
never in an unpleasant position or neg- 
lected.” 

“Very many guests are invited to a 
friend’s house only to be made supremely 
miserable during their stay; they have to 
rise at unusual hours; eat when they are 
not hungry and eat what they do not like; 
drive or walk when they are not inclined 
to do so, and give up their leisure and 
privacy for pleasures which they do not 
care for.” ‘‘The questioner may ask: 
What do we invite people for unless we 
wish to see them? We do wish to see 
them—a part of the day, not the whole 
day. Noone can sit and talk all day. 
The lady of the house should have the 
privilege of retiring to her room for a 
nap, to write or read, and so should the 
guest.” 

In fashionable society guest and hostess 
often have different acquaintances ‘and 
different invitations; the host and hostess 
may go out to dinner, and the guest be 











left at home, or the guest be invited out 
and the entertainers remain behind. In 
our ordinary society, this would be felt to 
be not quite “the proper thing,” es~ 
pecially if the lady of the house were to 
leave her guest at home when she went 
out. But certainly the hostess should 
have no feeling at finding her guest in- 
vited where she is not, and should leave 
her at liberty to visit friends with whom 
she (the hostess) is not “on speaking 
terms.” Some women have the idea that 
that it is not “good form” for inmates 
of their house to visit people with whom 
they themselves are not intimate, but the 
guest has a right so to do if she pleases. 

The guest should be allowed to enjoy 
herself in her own way, not be bound down 
to her hostess’s programme, which may 
not suit her tastes or inclination at all. 
It istiresome work to try to find some- 
thing amusing or entertaining to talk 
about all the time; the effort to “enter- 
tain and be entertained” tires both par- 
ties, and often each heaves asigh of relief 
at the conclusion of what might have 
been an enjoyable vist to both, had not 
each kept on ‘‘company manners” all the 
time. 

The Bazar goes on to note a few of the 

obligations of a guest, one of which is 
that she should disarrange the family 
habits as little as possible. If she is 
going out, she should tell her hostess 
where, and apprise her of the hour of her 
return. She should not be late if invited 
to drive, nor should she make a servant 
of the master of the house by requesting 
him to do little errands for her. She 
should respect all family customs, and 
carefully avoid all disagreeable topics of 
conversation. A well-bred guest makes 
no trouble in a house; she has an instinct 
to see that no plan of her hostess is out- 
raged by her being there. 
In conclusion, we are reminded that 
there is no office in the world which 
should be filled with such punctilious de- 
votion, propriety, and self-respect as that 
of hostess; and that if a lady ever allows 
her guest to feel that she is a trouble, or 
in the way, she violates the first rple of 
hospitality. pe 
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The Brother’s Part. 


In a late issue of the Christian at Work, 
we find the following, and counsel both 
brothers and sisters to heed its advice, 
which, followed, would often prevent not 
a little sorrow and unhappiness: 

“There is no young man with one 
spark of the honor of true manliness in 
his breast who will not instinctively de- 
fend his sister if she is insulted in the 
street. He will instantly put himself he- 
tween her and the danger. Neither is 
there any brother worthy of the name who 
will not defend the honor of his sister if 
vile tongues asperse it. But more than 
this is required of a loya) brother. He 
should make himself a wall about his 
sister to shield her from every evil and 
unholy influence. 

‘Every young man knows other young 
men; he knows their character, their 
habits, their good and evil qualities. He 
knows the young men whose lives are 
impure. He knows those who indulge in 
strong drink, those who are godless and 
profane, those whose lives are stained 
with the filth of debauchery. Can he be 
atrue brother and permit such a young 
man to be the companion of his pure and 
gentle sister? Can he allow her, in the 
innocence of her heart, to accept the at- 
tention of such a young man, to lean 
upon his arm, to look up into his face 
with trust? Can heseea friendship form- 
ing, strengthening between his sister and 
such a young man, and remain silent, 
uttering in her ears no voice of warning 
or protest, and yet be a loyal, faithful 
brother to her? 

“This is a place for plain, strong, and 
earnest words. Surely, young men do 
not think of this matter seriously, or 
they would require no argument to con- 
vince them of their duty. Put the case 
in the strongest possible form, and bring 
it close home. You have a sister pure as 
alily. She has grown up beside youin 
the shelter of the home. Her eyes have 
never looked upon anything vile. Her 
ears have never heard an impure word. 
You love her as you love your own life. 
Ayoung man seeks to win her regard and 
confidence. He stands well in society, 
has good manners, is attractive, intelli- 
gent. But you know that his secret life 
is unchaste, that heisthe victim of habits 
which will in the end bring ruin and dis- 
honor. Yoursister knows nothing of his 
true character. Can you permit him to 
become her companion? Are you not 
bound to tell her that he is not worthy of 
her? Can you do otherwise and be a 
faithful brother? 

‘Besides this standing between his 
sister and danger, every brother should 
also show her in his own life the ideal of 
the truest, purest, most honorable man- 
hood. If it be true that the best shield a 
sister can make for her brother, is to 
shew him in herself the loftiest example 
of womanhood, itistrue also that the 
truest defence a brother can make for his 
sister is a noble manhood in his own 
person. If he is going to shield his sister 
from the impure, he must not himself be 
impure. He must show her ina himself 
such a high ideal of manhood, that her soul 
shall unconsciously and _ instinctively 
shrink from everything that is vulgar, 
rude, or evil. Let no brother think that 
he can be a shelter from evil to his sister, 
if his own life be not unsullied and true.” 





Miss Harrie L. HALi, whose earnest 
and thoughtful letters in this department 
have made her well known to readers of 
the FARMER, was one of the passengers 
on the ill-fated excursion train wrecked 
at Carlyon, N. Y., on the night 
of the 27th ult.; an accident which carried 
mourning into many Michigan homes. 
Both Miss Hall and her mother were se- 
verely injured, but we are glad to hear 
that the recovery of both is confidently. 
expected. It was indeed a sad and ter- 
rible ending. to a pleasure trip, yet we 
congratulate Miss Hattie and her mother 
on their narrow escape from the fate 
which sent so many of their fellow pas- 
sengers to death. 

| RAAT 

Waex you have had Catarrh leng enough 

just send 1c. to Dr. C. B. SYKES, 181 Monro 





Street, Chicago, for his ‘True Theory of Ca-« 
tarrh, ; 4 
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(Continued from first page). 
Percheron “‘ Forrester.” We did not see 
his 300 grade Merinos. : 

Two or three hours were passed with 
Geo. P. Chapman, who is one more of the 
Michigan lumbermen who believes in 
farming, and is doing it on 300 acres. He 
lives in a very stylish, well-arranged brick 
house, heated by steam, supplied with gas, 
finely finished and most elegantly furnish- 
ed. His barns are very complete, and he 
will soon add one 40x50. His farmis nice- 
ly located, rolling slightly, and has had 
four miles of tiling done, and two more 
will be placed in every year till finished. 
This farm is well stocked. We notice 
some full bred Berkshires; and, by the 
way, while here he made sale of a young 
boar to F. L. King at a handsome figure. 
We also saw his red and white Shorthorn 
cow Lady Alice, with calf by her side, 
and for which he paid her breeder, A. C. 
Wixom, of Wixom, $300 last year. She 
is the finest creature we have seen this 
year. Also the four year old Jersey, Jer- 
sey Belle of Oaklawn, bred by Judge 
Marston, a young Shorthorn bull, a full 
bred Ayrshire heifer, and some grades. 
He has some good grade sheep, and a six 
year old Clydesdale stallion from imported 
Enterprise, and weighing 1700 Ibs. All 
the stock that we saw on this place was 
worthy of special mention, and we are 
giad to know that Mr. C. has the disposi- 
tion and the wealth to still further increase 
the stock till it becomes one of the largest 
stock farms in the county, both for num- 
ber and quality. 

F. L. King, although a hotel keeper, has 
a longing for farm life, and he owns a 
farm in Metamora. He gave usa ride be- 
hind his five-year-old roadster got by 
Mambrino Gift, dam Black Anna, a Ken- 
tucky bred mare of the Clay family. We 
think him one of the strongest moving 
horses we ever rode behind, and shall 
watch his future. We know he isnot for 
sale, as we saw hundreds offered for him. 
Mr. K. has lately purchased from G. P. 
Chapman a two-months-old full bred 
Berkshire boar registered as “‘ Ned,” sire 
Duke of Balmoral 3651, dam Young Prin- 
cess 9830, both bred by R. P. Gustin. 

J. A. Buerger has near his house a 
pleasure grove that has been stocked with 
deer, etc., but we only saw five swans and 
a pair of wild geese. We think it too bad 
that the citizens of this city do not do 
something to prevent the cutting down of 
this grove and destroying the pretty park, 
as Mr. B. has a fancy for blooded stock, 
already having some full bred Poland- 
Chinas, and intends to go into it more 
fully and will need the land. T. C. Dean 
has a good farm a mile cast of the 
city, with 60 grade sheep, five or six that 
are full bloods from the Rich flock, two 
Shorthorn cows and calves bred by Samuel 
Gibbons from G. W. Phillips stock. 

Like J. P. Roberts, Mr. A. McLennan is 
one of the merchant princes of the city; 
but delights in thorough farming; his 
residence and a large portion of his farm 
is within the city. He has some full bred 
Shorthorns that were bred by J. K. Pier- 
son, and are the beginning of a fine herd. 
So far as he has gone he has done well. 
Time prevented us from accepting the in- 
vitation of G. 8. Turrell to go with him 
to his large farm and inspect his herd of 
Shorthorns, but we hope to do it in the fu- 
ture. On THE WING. 








J.A. S. Mott of St. John, N.B., writes 
“One-half of a 35-cent bottle of Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Ba‘sam cured me of the worst 
cough and cold on lungs I ever had.” 


Peterinary Department 














Conducted 4! Prof. Robert Jennings, late o 
Philadelphia, Pa., author of “ The Horse and 
Diseases,” ‘* Cattle and their Diseases,” * Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” ‘Horse Training Made 
Haey,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
wmas of this journal to regular subscribers free. 

desiring information will be required to 
aend their full name and address to the office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
standing, together with color and age of ani- 
and what treatment,if any, has been resorted 

#0. Private address, 201 First Btreet, Detroit. 








Foot Rot in Sheep. 





St. CHARLES, July 23, °83. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir.—Will you be so kind as to 
inform me through the Farmer if there 
is any cure for foot rot in sheep? If so, 
what? Also, what are the symptoms or 
first stages of the disease? In fact all 
about it from beginning to end, and 
oblige. F. W. 8. 





Answer.—Foot rot in sheep is a disease 
known to stock breeders generally as 
highly contagious, communicated from 
one animal to another coming in contact 
with the virus or poisonous discharge, left 
upon the grass or in the yard where 
the diseased sheep have been running. 
Our readers should fuliy understand the 
nature of foot rot in contradistinction to 
another disease often mistaken for the 
contagious form, and known as foul in 
the foot. Foul in the foot is compara 
tively trival in its nature, brought on by 
wet, filthy yards, or originating on moist, 
marshy grounds. It is simply an irrita- 
tion of the integument in the cleft of the 
foot, resembling in some respects hoof 
ail, causing painful lameness; there is, 
however, no serious structural disorgani- 
zation of surrounding tissues, and it often 
disappears without treatment; it occurs 
more frequently in the spring and fall of 
the year, and is not contagious. Hoof 
ail or hoof rot, on the contrary, occurs 
more frequently in hot weather, and is 
highly contagiousin character. The first 
symptom of this malady is a lameness of 
‘one or both front feet. On daily exami- 
nation of the feet of a flock troubled with 
this disease, it will be seen that the 
lesions manifest themselves for several 

. days in advance of lameness. The first 
noticeable symptom of hoof ail is a slight 
erosion, accompanied with inflammation, 
theat and tenderness in the cleft of the 
hoof immediately above thé heels. The 
skin assumes a macerated appearance and 
is kept mo.st by the presence of asanious 
discharge from the ulcerated surface. As 
the inflammation extends the friction of 
the parts causes pain and the sheep limps. 
At this stage the foot externally as a rule, 
exhibits no trace of the disease, with the 

““exceptjon of a slight redness, and oc- 
sasionally the appearance of a-small sore 


at the upper edge of the cleft when viewed 
from behind. The ulceration rapidly ex- 
tends; a purulent fetid matter is discharg- 
ed, the ulcers forming sinuses or pipes 
penctrating deep into the fleshy sole. 
The bottom of the hoof is gradually eaten 
away by the acrid matter, the outer 
walls separate from the flesh, and the 
entire foot is a mass of black, putrid 
ulceration. Treatment: Cut away the 
loose fragments of horn, wash the feet 
clean with castile soap and water, then 
set the feet in the following solution as 
hot as the animal can bear it. . Sulphate 
of copper, pulv., alum, pulv., of each two 
ounces; w illow charcoel, pulv., one ounce, 
mix all together, and put in one gallon of 
hot water; or take one part of Evinco 
linimeat, and two parts of water, mixed 
together. A stone crock is the best to 
steep the feet in; they should be kept in 
the solution for one or two minutes, that 
the solution may find its way to the bot- 
tomof the sinuses. Sopping with a sponge 
is of no account. Two or three applica- 
tions when properJy performed are suf- 
ficient, if the disease is not too far ad- 
vanced, to make the cure complete. 





Michigan State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. 





The call for a convention of veterinary 
surgeons, to be held in the city of Detroit, 
July 31, 1883, as previously announced in 
the columns of this journal, brought to- 
gether the following named gentlemen: 
E. A. A. Grange, Lansing; D. G. Suther- 
land, East Saginaw; B. C. McBeth, Battle 
Creek; W. J. Byers, Charlotte; J. C. 
Dell, Ann Arbor; 8. Brenton, Jackson; J. 
W. Ferguson, Bay City; D. Cummings, 
Port Huron; H. H. Clement, Coldwater; 
R. Jennings, J. J. Hawkins; C. W. Stowe, 
A. G. Murray, H. Audrain,A, J. Chandler 
and Dr. Whitney, Detroit, and T. E. 
Daniels, of Chicago, the founder of the 
several State veterinary associations 
formed in the United States. The meet- 
ing was called to order at ten o’clock by 
E. A. A. Grange, of Lansing, Dr. Chan. 
dler acting as secretary. Dr. Grange 
stated the objects of the convention in the 
the following words, to wit: The eleva- 
tion of veterinaay science to an equal 
rank with other scientific branches of 
medicine; the mutual improvement of its 
members, and for devising ways and 
means and extending our united aid in 
securing the establishment of State laws 
protecting the qualified practitioner in the 
pursuit of his profession, and thereby ele- 
vating the profession to its proper stand- 
ing. The several committees usual on 
such occasions were appointed, when the 
coavention adjourned until two o’clock, 
Pp. M. At that time the convention re- 
assem’ei, the several committees made 
their reporis, and the Michigan State 
Veter'nary Association was duly organ- 
ized by the election of the following of. 
ficers to serve one year. Presidents, J. 
Hawkins, Detroit; Vice President, D.G. 
Sunderland, East Saginaw, A. J. Murray, 
Detroit, and D. Cummings, Port Huron; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. C. Dell, Ann 
Arbor; Treasurer, A. Brenton, Jackson; 
Board of Censors, A. J. Murray, D. G- 
Sunderland and J. Hawkins. Several 
members addressed the association ex- 
temporaneously upon subjects of interest 
to the profession. The United States 
Veterinary Medical Journal was chosen 
as the organ of the association. Mr. 
Daniels, of Chicago, who represented that 
publication, addressed the meeting in his 
usual quaint and happy manner, as fol- 
lows: 

Your harmonious action to-day and the 
friendly spirit prevalent has been especi- 
ally gratifying to me, and gives promise 
of the future success of your organization. 
Let brotherly love prevail. Your action 
in regard to the Journal is a compliment 
worth receiving, and shows that you re- 
cognize our efforts for the — of the pro- 
fession. The Journal will ever endeavor 
to guard _ interests carefully, and any 
faults will be faultsof the head and not 
of the heart. 

I have already used too much of your 
time and patience and will close by again 
thanking you for the kind action this day, 
and may you individually and collectively 
be prosperous and happy and an honor to 
your noble profession. 

I am thankful to you one and all for 
your action to-day; for your presence; for 
your apparent determination to keep the 
ball rolling, and to give the movement 
the professional endorsement of this 
great and noble State. Michigan is not in 
the habit of doing things by halves, and 
the promoters of this movement would 
have deeply regretted anything like back 
wardness in this business, which would 
have fallen like a damper onthe further 
prosecution of the work. 

The tidal wave began to rise slightly 
with the first number of the Journal, and 
as each succeding issue pounded and 
hammered at the question, the movement 
grew until now the wave threatens to en- 
gulc the empirical element as the Red Sea 
did Pharaoh and his host. Illinois led in 
the vac; Wisconsin joined in heartily; 
Iowa was not slow; and the great Buckeye 
State formed the quartette, to which is now 
added the influence and aid of this State 
Association. With the new recruits of this 
association we will march on to Indiana, 
and with every assurance of a grand suc- 
cess. Your action of this day, gentlemen, 
will never be regretted. Already the in- 
fluence of these conventions and associa- 
tions are being felt by the empiric ele- 
ment, and now they sre not only 
quacks but quakers, quaking in their 
boots for fear of the judgment day, when 
they shall be relegated to their proper 


spheres, wherever they may be. The im- 
portance of the movement, gentlemen, 
can not be over estimated. see before 


me, men who were identified with the pto- 
fession when it was hardly in as good 
standing with the public as it is now, 
when to bea Veterinary Surgeon was a 
barrier to your entrance to first-class so- 
ciety, when your profession was scarcely 
recognized by the practitioners of hu- 
man medicine. To-day, however, the 
qualified veterinarian is recognized all 
over the lan&, and allover the civilized 
world as able, educated gentlemen, and 
as much a necessity as any physician in the 
country. The cause of humanity and 
the amount of capital invested in live 
stock demand that the practice of veter- 
inary medicine and surgery should be in 
the hands of sheigted and able men; 
aside from this the first law of nature is 
self-preservation. All of your honorable 
profession haye “‘burned the midnight 
oil” preparing yourselves for your call- 
ing., Is it fit and proper that you should 
stand quietly by and see the legitimate 
fruits which should follow your labors 
carried off by a heard of stable boys, host- 
lers and others of the same sort. Most 
assuredly not. There is an old proverb 
‘In Union there is Strength, ” and anoth- 
er true saying ‘‘ United we Stand, Divided 
we Fall.” Gentlemen, as true as you are 
living these are truths a yee te these 
organizations. You will pardom me “or 





saying it but it is nevertheless true that the 


veterinary profession is a hotbed of jeal- 
ousy, and the one thing lacking is harmony 
nef fellowship and fraternal association. 
The field of practice is = large 
enough for all, and you should be as 
brethren, working for your mutual good, 
and with none but the best motives and 
friendly feeling for all. 

Mr. T. E. Daniels, of the Veterinary 
Journal, and Mr. Robt. Gibbons, of the 
Micuican Farmer, Detroit, were elected 
to honorary membership. The associa- 
tion then adjourned to meet again in this 
city, Wednesday, September 19, 1883. 








The curative power of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
too well known to require the specious aid of 
any exaggerated or fictitious certificate. Wit- 
nesses of its marvellous cures are to-day living 
jn every city and hamlet of the land. Write’ 
for names if you want home evidence. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















Desrrort, August 7, 1883. 

Flour.—Receipts for the week, 1,868 bbls, against 
1,681 bbls. last week, and the shipments were 2,431 
bbls. The flour market is entirely devoid of iater- 
est, and although prices are maintained at their 
former range, trade is dull and lifeless. Both re- 
ceipts and stocks are very light, and no one seems 
to be anxious to secure any amount beyond imme- 
diate wants. Quotations yesterday were as fol. 
lows: 

Roller process... ........2+ 202+ ss00 $ 

Winter wheats, city brands........ 4 
Winter wheat brands, country...... 4 
Winter patents....... ....... ; 

Minnesota brands.......... 
Minnesota patents.......... 
Rye flour..........+-.:... 

Wheat.—The market the past week, while far 
from active, showed considerable strength, and 
the tendency was upward. This week has set im 
with a depressed feeling and values working 
downward. There is no good reason for the change 
beyond the lifeless condition of the market, help- 
ed by a feeling of uncertainty induced by heavy 
failures in various branches of business within 
the past few days. Closing quotations here were 
as follows: No. 1 white. $1 0734; No. 2 do, $1 01; 
No. 3do, 80c; No. 2 red, $112; rejected, 70c. In 
futures quotations #n the various deals were as 
follows: August, $1 07; September $1 08; October 
$1 0944. 

Corn.—Has received no attention and prices are 
unsettled. No. 2 corn would probably bring about 
58@53k¥c. Yesterday a parcel of rejected sold at 
51c. 

Oats.—Spot are held steadily, and yesterday 
No. 2 white sold at 87¢ and No. 2 mixed at 35c. In 
futures September sold at 2914@29'4c. 

Feed.—In demand, but offerings are light. 
Bran would command at $12 75@13; coarse mid- 
diings, $13 50@14, and fine feed $16@17. For mid- 
dlings prices are very unsettled. A carload of 
bran sold yesterday at $12 75. 

Butter.—There is a better market for the best 
grades, and choice readily commands 17c # bb, with 
18c sometimes paid. The lower grades are not 
wanted. 

Cheese.—The market is unchanged. For choice 
est State 11@11%4c @ th are the best figures, and 
10@10%c for second quality. 

Eggs.—Fresh are firm at 18c. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 30c per lb. 

Beans.—Market lifeless. Picked, $2 05@ 
2 10. Unpicked are nominal at $1 50. 

Dried Apples.—Quiet at 8@5%c # bb; evapor- 
ated fruit, 14c. « 

Hay.—Receivers report a fair inquiry at about 
$12 for choice pressed hay; on track it would not 
command over $10.50@11. 

Honey.—Very quiet. Fine white comb is 
quoted at 15@16c; strained, 12%c. 

Hops.—Nothing doing. From 35 to 40c $ b 
could probably be obtained for choice. 

Onions.—Southcrn are quoted at $250@2 75 per 
bbl. 

Potatoes.—Market well supplied, with prices 
ranging from $1 60@1 70 per bbl. 

Raspberries.—Selling at $14 per stand. Sup. 
ply very light. 

Melons.—Fine Delaware watermelons $20@25 
per 100, with a fair supply; nutmegs $6@10 per 
100. 

Peaches.—Fine fruit is selling at $1 25@1 50 
per crate. 

Poultry.—Offering are light, but for live fowls 
there is a market at 10@1lc #@ hh; turkeys about 
12c; spring chickens, 50@70c per pair. 

Pears.—A few in market, and selling at $6@7 
per bbl. 

Vegetables.—Cabbages are selling at about 
$1 50@1 75 per bbl. With tomatoes the market is 
well supplied at the rate of $2@2 50 per bushel. 

Whortleberries.—Receipts are free and the 
market well stocked at about $350 per bu for de- 
sirable berries. 

Provisions.—Mess pork has declined; other 
grades are unchanged. Lard is lower and quiet. 
Smoked meats active and higher. Mess beef 
steady and unchanged. Dried beef active, scarce 





and higher. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: 

Mess.... sesee sees - B15 00 @B15 50 
PIU AUD oes <sinisee a unwn- a occee Ad OD am 19 
SUT ID boa seen bakabans aes snen 19 00 @ 19 50 
Lard in tierces, per D........... 94@ 93g 
Lard im kegs, per Ib............. 94@ 10 
FIGTAG DOF TD .s:0csinc0s @ 138% 
SRE IEE OOD 5 soc 14:0 501s: 6:<inine 9 @ 914 
Choice bacon, per B.......... ° 122 @ = 12% 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 1225 @ 12 50 
I PEE DD 0s neces occanke 6%4@ 

Dried beef, per ....... paeeeaee 12 @ 17% 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 


Monday.—21 loads: five at $11 and $10; three at 
$11 50; two at $10 50 one at $13 and $s. 

Tuesday.—20 loads: five at $11 and $10; two at 
- and $1050; one at $16, $14 50, $14, $1150, $9 
an i 

Wednesday.—31 loads: eleven at $10; five at 
$10 50 and $9; three at $11; two at $950; one at 
$13, $1’, $11 50, $9 50, $8 50 and $8. 

Thursday.—26 loads: nine at $10; five at $11; 
four at $9; three at $10 50; two at {8; one at $15, 
$12 and $8 50. 

Friday.—25 loads: eight at $10; three at $10 50, 
$9 ~ BS; two at $12 and $7; one at $15, $11, $9 50 
an 4 

Saturday.—19 loads: seven at $10; three at $11, 
nk a8 $9 one at $15, $14, $12, $11 50, $10 50, $8 50 
an : 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, August 4, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards 


Cattle. Sheep. ~_ 

No. No. 0. 

SRDOR Cs nas eakcbupescks 24 “fie ae 
BID poi sicwssnaanes nunc eas’ 15 69 21 
OO area | 14 18 
MVMUBINBUON... 0.00655 s06 2565 41 40 34 
BNO MR cis LS Odiwasceon bees 1 Sis ee 
ee 130 123 73 


CATTLE. 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 130 head, against 144 last week. The 
supply of western cattle was not as heavy as last 
week, and as they cost more money in St. Louis, 
prices ranged higher here. The marke. was not 
an active one, but the light supply gave sellers the 
advantage, and sales were made at an advance of 
15 to 25 cents per hundred on butchers cattle. The 
following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Good to choice shipping steers. ...85 25 @5 75 
Fair shipping steers............... 475 @5 00 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 5 00 @5 75 
Fair butchers’ steers............ -- 450 @4 % 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 450 @5 00 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 350 @4 25 
SE RS AR HES ae re 350 @ 00 

@ 00 


Ee ee eee 

Dunning sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 10 
head of coarse butchers’ stock ay 700 Ibs at $3 40, 
and 7 stockers to Drake av 750 lbs at $3 75. 

Platt sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 6 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 742 lbs at $3 50, and 4 to 
H Robinson av 752 lbs at $3 70. 

C Roe sold Yokey 10 western cows av 1,057 Ibs 
at 43 50, and 10 heifers to Webb Bros av 656 lbs at 


10. « 
Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 24 mixed 
western av 875 lbs at $4 40, and 24 av 903 lbs at $4. 
C Roe sold McGee 6 mixed westerns av 808 lbs 


at $3 75. , 
Wreford & Beck sold McGee 33 mixed westerns 
ay 894 lbs at.$3 90. 
Ramsey sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 11 


- 





head of fair butchers’ stock av 817 lbs at $4 45, and 
4 good shipping steers to Rice av 1,268 lbs at $5 50. 


‘ - 


C Roe sold Rice 9 western heifers av 886 lbs at 


Tice soldjDuff & Regan a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 752 lbs at $4 25, and 2 bulls 
av 620 Ibs at $3 10. ; 

Ramsey sold Rice 4 feeders av 975 Ibs at $4 25. 

Judson sold Fitzpatrick 6 fair butchers’ heifers 
av 877 Ibs at $4 50. 

Heald sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 775 Ibe at $4, and a bull 
weighing 1,230 lbs at the same price. 

Judson sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 6 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 559 Ibs at $3 30. 

— soll Rice 10 western heifers av 817 lbs at 

20 


Heald sold Drake 7 feeders av 986 Ibs at $4 25. 

Judson sold Drake 4 stockers av 762 Ibs at $3 80, 
and 3 av 573 Ibs at $350. 

Sullivan sold Duff & Regan 24 mixed westerns av 
816 lbs at $3 95. 

Wreford & Beck sold Reid 24 mixed westerns av 
840 Ibs at $455. 

SHEEP, 

The offerings of sheep numbered 123, against 96 
last week. Thesheepmarket was stronger at all 
points durittg the past week, and higher prices 
were paid here. 

Heald sold Fitzpatrick 54 av 78 Ibs at $4. 

Tice sold Andrews 69 av 70 lbs at $4. 

: HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 73 this week. 
There were none last week. One lot of 21 av 134 
Ibs sold at $5 59, and one of 52 av 161 Ibs at $6. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, Aug. 6, 1883, 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 136 
head of cattle on sale, about one half of which 
were westerns. The attendance of buyers was 
fair and the market ruled active at fully stronger 
prices than those at the Central Yards en Satur- 
day. 

Morris sold Kammon a fair butchers’ heifer 
A ja 840 lbs at $5, and3 bulls av 646 Ibs at 


Clark sold Meyers 3 thin butchers’ heifers av 
753 lbs at $4. 

Oberhoff sold Knoch 4 good butchers’ steers av 
1,040 lbs at $5 25. . 

Brocka sold Hersch 11 fair butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 980 lbs at $5 1244. 

McHugh sold Genther 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
935 Ibs at $5. 

Hayes sold Marx a mixed lot of 6 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $4 70. 

Clark sold Smith 2 fair butchers’ steers av 80Q 
Ibs at $4 75, and 2 bulls av 830 lbs at $3 50. 

Oberhoff sold Knoch a good butchers’ steer 
weighing 1,100 Ibs at $5 25. 

Hayes sold Stucker a ged lot of 7 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 664 1Bs at $4 25. 

Kalaher sold Purdy a mixed lot cf 9 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 645 Ibs at $4 25. 

McHugh sold Baxter3 fair butchers’ heifers av 
eg at $5, and 3 thin ones to Sinith av 820 lbs at 

Hayes sold McGee a mixed lot of 17 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 744 Ibs at $3 75. 

McHugh sold Petz 6 fair butchers’ steers av S60 
lbs at $4 75. 

Hayes sold Kammona mixed lot of 13 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 954 lbs at $4 20, 

Garlock sold Marx 3 thin butchers’ steers av 753 
Ibs at $4 25, and a bull to Kammon weighing 930 
Ibs at $3 30. 

Freeman sold Voght 3 thin butchers’ heifers av 
703 lbs at $4. 

Goodworth sold John Wreford 2 thin butchers’ 
heifers av 575 lbs at $4. : 


SHEEP, 
Kalaher sold Morey 86 av 71 Ibs at $4. 
Clark sold Morey 50 av 83 Ibs at $4 25. 
Morris sold Fitzpatrick 79 av 75 Ibs at $4. 





Buffalo. 


CatTLE—Receipts, 19,000, against 10,727 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with a hhavy supply of cattle and a fairly active 
trade. Common cattle were a little weak but 
good grades averaged higher than at the close of 
the previous week, one load bringing $6 25 per 
hincred. Good to choice steers brought $5 65@ 
5 90, and good shippers, $5 20@5 50. Mixed butch- 
ers’ stock sold at $3 75@4 50 for poor to good. The 
supply on Tuesday and Wednesday was moderate, 
and the market firm closing with all the offerings. 
disposed of. Of Mich‘gan cattle 16 steers av 1,470 
lbs sold at $5 75; 20 do av 1,137 Ibs at $555; 19 
dav 972 lbs at $5; 22do av 1,016 lbs at $495; 29 
feeders av 732 lbs at $450; 22 do av 920 lbs at 
$4 87%; 18 do av 840 lbs at $4 40; 24 stockers av 698 
Ibs at $4 15; 46 do av 755 Ibs at $425; 20 do av 715 
lbs at $415. Yesterday the market was fairly 
active, at about the same rates as on Wednesday 
last. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 


ing 1,050 lbs and upwards........$5 7% 10 
Chalne Beeves—Fine, fat, well- _ - 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

1800 18. 0. s00.ce oe ccevesced- 22s. 650 QS 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers ; 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs...... 20 @5 40 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 490 @5 10 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

steers weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs... 440 @4 85 
Heifer—Fair to choice... ........ - 435 GS 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 4 00 @5 10 
Texans and Cherokeos............ 425 @4 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 

EI FOU in a's sols paises seg a's cine ace . 8350 @A 50 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000....... - 490 @5 20 
Canadian feeders................... 480 @5 40 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 

DUD SO OO NOS: oi.eieiecccsics ce ecces.c'e 375 @5 00 
PE MUNI icc os «seh w is +» 325 @3 8 
Butchers’ do, fair to good.......... 400 @5 00 


Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 
IDS AVEFAZE..... 2... .ccccceees cece 500 G7 2 


ae week, The receipts continued light on 


vious week. The hog market opened up active 
on Mon@ay with 50 car loads on sale, but later in 
the day the market weakened and sales were hard 
to make at a dec'ine of 25 cents per hundred from 
the opening rsiv-. The receipts were light on 


| Tuesday and \vinesday, but there was no im- 


provement in jrces. Good to choice Yorkers 
sold at $6 10@6 2): fair to good, $5 90@6; medium 
grades fair to clivice, $5 90@610; good to extra 
heavy, $6@6 15; pigs, commod to choice, $5 50@6; 
skips and culls, 475. Yesterday hogs werein 
large supply, and prices declined 5@10c per cwt., 
the latter on extra heavy. 





Chicago. ; 

CarrLe.—Receipts, 39,574, against 36,740 last 
week. Shipments, 16,658. The offerings of cattle 
on Monday were liberal. The demand was active 
and prices strong all around. For good to best 
shipping steers there was an advance of 10 cents 
per hundred as compared with the closing prices 
of Saturday. Sales of natives were made ata 
range of $2 75@6 35 for scalaways to extra steers. 
Texans sold at $430@485 according to quality. 
The receipts were light on Tuesday and prices 
advanced another 10 cents. The market continued 
firm and active up to Friday, when the receipts 
were largely increased, and before the close 


.| prices were off 10@15 cents per hundred, and this 


was followed on Saturday witha very meak mar- 
ket closing at the following. ' 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 20 @6 30 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 


weighing 1,350 to 1,450 lbs....... - 590 @6 10 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 Ibs........ 5 50 @5 80 


Medium Grades—Steers in fair 

flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 475 @5 % 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000lbs 8 50 @4 75 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 

ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 

a IY CORP el RN aie @3 
Veals—Per 100 Ibs............. ... 4:0 @7 50 

Hoags.—Receipts, 108,451, against 79,904 last 
week. Shipments, 20,108. The market opened up 
on Monday with 22,000 hogs on sale. Trade 
opened active and early sellers realized Saturday's 
prices, but laterin the day the market weakened 
and there was a decline of 10 cents per hundred 
and a considerable portion of the receipts were 
left over at the close. Poor to prime light sold at 
$5 40; r to good mixed, $5 35@5 65; in- 
ferior to choice heavy, $5 65@6 15; skipps and culls 

For the balance of the week there was 

a very unsatisfactory market for all grades ex- 
cepting choice light which sold fully as strong on 
Saturday as on the opening on Monday. The 
other grades declined steadily, although the feel- 
ing was firmer on Saturday, At the close poor to 
prime light sold were quoted at $5 85@6 40, and 
poor to choice heavy at $5 70. There was 
some trading in skips and culls at $3 75@5. 


_ RNR RERUN CAEL 
Beatty’s Organs: for $35 00. 
Special attention is called to Mayor Beatty’s 
Parlor Organ advertisement in another column. 
Any of our readers who are in want of a 
Cabinet Organ ata reduced price should order 
at once from the advertisement asthe time is 
limited to only seven days from the date of this 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


—— 
ne, 


NEW. ADVERTISEMENTS, 











paper, IE ULAR PRICE, %65,00, without Stoo 
GAN is. built expreasty, to suppl 
prices, It is handsomely built, for the 





inc ; Length, 41 inches ; 


“FIFTEEN (15) USEFU 
1. Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 


2. Double OCTAVE COUPLER 


which doubles the power of the Organ; 
Couples Octaves Right and Left, 


oO t Th: 
charming, sweet, tare heeds, civing very 7. 


4. FRENCH HORN, 
Imitates a full orchestra and 





in direct conjunctio: 
charm: 


This ae 
liows: 
to 


a Theah 


Including Btool Book, and Music, providing order is given and remittance made within seven days from da’ 
r 


oP pres Band. HEEL t 
8. SAXAPHONE, Clara 3, Clarionet, 12 Cello, 


NEW PARLOR ORGAN ONLY.$35.00¢ 


te of this . 
NEW YOuK 


1, Book, and Music. The PARIS, LONDUN, and 


every household throughout civilization with organs at popular 
rlor, Lodge, Church, or Sabbath n ornament for 
he parlor of the millionaire, workingman, or the far away Western farmers, &c. BRIEF DESCRIPTION: 


School, and is a: 
e es ; Weight, boxed, about 225 lbs, 


L STOPS, NAMELY: 


5 DIAPASON 


Opens Ave toll Octaves new and origina’ 


6 DULCIANA. 


VOX HUMANA. 
Teomalent, Whica imi 
) 


uman voice. A ee 
13 Vox Jubilante, 14 4 
forth, cd 
@& mere whisper, a: 
bef 








G 
ii Py, ‘4 
| G ANE 
can 


i | 





are entire! 





and are co 
IOE, This beautiful Pianoforte Upright Parlor o 
Key Board, Handsome Waln 
Handles, Rollers, Treble Up: 
Knee Swell, also Left 


from the 
possess one of my 
delivered on Cars at W. 


together with only $85.00 OASH O. 
n 
in full ent for one of Beat 
with in‘ news até per cont. from _~ A 
one year’s use. ed 
Remember to secure 

limited time has e: 

's to have this pop: 





ffo: hipments 
Beatty’s Pianofortes) during the 
Jan’ 1,102; pebrnerz, I 1,152; March, 1 
»1,606. MWOTWAL 9,42 


If you 
it willnot be repeated. Let me hear from 


vered by Patents obtained at the 


A $65.00 Pertor organ with Book, Stool and Music, complete, bo: 
sey, 
LF OLIP THE FOLLOWING NOTICE AND MALL WITi ORDER. 


pon Feceip ts any 
MICHIGAN FARMHEK 


mn! 
Great Offer, wri 


eeds 

r Cabinet Organ pa Lg fir Et 
ive 

Receptacle for Book and 


ieht Bellows immense power, Steel 
nes 


Swell, by which the full 


Grand oe 
pon oe} be obtained at plcasure by use of the knee without removing the 
A MID-SUMMER OFFER.—I desire evey home within tha reach of civilization to 
mate! Organs and to this end only I make this offer. 


:0 


ews) 


R ONLY 
per 


P. O. Money Orde 
Bank Draft, mailed thin the timleed time as spec : 


ald order at once before the . 
mee. My sole object 
0) 


= house! 
offer the first 
oth I 





pe this 
of some other make and 


y_apprec 
does not include 
Si ber, 1882, 1,410; 


1,435; April, 1883, 1,335; May, 1883, 1,401; 
are in need of an Organ, you should’avail yourself of the above offer at once, as 


. (Bear in mind, that I will not 


ou way. 4 
deviate from the above offer.) ORDER iMM EDI ATELY, , 


‘iraneie"|"DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, e New 
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The “ECONO 


To the Farmers of Michigan: 


it, do you not? 


want it. 


For Circulars, information, etc., address 





MIST” Plow, 





GENTLEMEN:—If you can find a plow, the shares of which can be removed when 
dull, and in two minutes time, without one cent of expense, made as good as new, 
and the o, eration repeated again and again, if everything else is equal, you want 


Now, if in addition the plow in question is much lighter, far stronger, will handle 
easier, run lighter, and last longer than the plows you are using, do superb work 
under all circumstances, and be free of faults or objections—we are sure you 


In the ** Economist,” with its Malleable iron frame, and Reversible Nose and 
Wing (see cut below), we offer you a plow that will do all this—and more—and 
hereby invite correspondence with you, with a view to having its merits tested on 
your own farms, before buying or paying for it. 


ECONOMIST 
PLOW CO., 


South Bend, Ind. 





WITH OR 
Fertilizer Attachment, Sp 


J 


a a 
} ; aa 


Z 





ee ee 


JOHNSON, CERE & TRUMA 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITHOUT 
ring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
FORCE FEED GRASS SEEDER 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 
evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Diy. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop. 


No GRAIN DRILL in the market can perform so 
- great a variety of work. Many thousands in use. 


("Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
N,81 & 83 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE WEEDS MULT 60 


—SAYS THE— 






Weed Slayer 





In offering this garden tool to the public, we are 
confident from last year’s experience, and from 
the testimonials received, that it is superior to 
any tool heretofore made for the purpose intended 
i. e. in the sep flower bed, strawberries, gravel 
walks, cutting sod, onions, bagies, corn, sorghum 
potatoes, etc., being light (weight 8 lbs.) and 
strong, made of best steel and iron; adjustable to 
any height of person; cutting from % to1% inches 
under ground and 7 inches wide. It is five times 
the capacity of a common hoe, and with less labor 
cuts within one-half inch of onions, carrots, etc., 
without covering with dirt; cuts strawberry run- 
ners better than any tool ever made for that pur- 
yest in fact is generally useful and satisfactory. 

ample sent on receipt of price ($2) toany address 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER FOR 1883. 

Owing to the wet season we will deliver the 
Weed Slayer to any address on receipt of the re- 
tail price, $2, express paid. 

y PONTIAC NOVELTY WORKS, 
jy31-2m Pontiac, Mich. 





T&Ow, 
NTR IPT Meee 


= “PpicE2Z 





will be maueu ree to all applicants, 
to all farmers and gardeners. 


CATALOGUE OF DUTCH BULBS, 


Flowering Roots and Choice Winter Wheats, 
ready for mailing August 15th. Send for it. 


TURNIP SEEDS, new crop ready i 2 
Write for prices, : sg see _— 


D. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LINN & EVANS, | 
GENERAL COMMISSION, 


—Ix— 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


G@. W. LIXK, 100 South Water Street, 
H. L. BYAKS. apseowly Chicago, Ill. 











paper. | 


Milk Fever in Cows. 


PROF. R.SJENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 










MP OWe ay, 
; a 
\ Welt 







iia, —~S 
The only sure cure for Milk Feverin cows. It is 
also a Panacca for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment, 





The ehampion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Drnggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
b PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, 

Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 





It will only cost a cert, 
M:I:L:K:M:E:N, 
BUTCHERS AND GROCERS 


Send vour address cn a postal card ard receive 
information, solid facts and proofs, which will 
show you how you can save a great deal of money 
every day, every week and every year, in your 
business. This is worth looking into. HUMIS- 





d . 
$5 to $20 rics Benson a Cons Fortious We 


TON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 72 Kilby Stree 
Boston, Mags. az-4i 


Michigan Central R. R, 


Depot foot of Fourth street. Ticket office 
Jefferson ave., and Depot. All trains cate pos 
depart on Depart on Detroit time. 





Leave. Arrive, 
Chicago Time. going west from west, 
NewYork LimitedEx.. 7.20pm  §10 
MailviaMain& Airline *720hm gen 
Pn gery a ee *9.55 @m *6.50 pm 
Kal. & Three Rivers Ac 4.25pm  *12.10am 
m | Jackson Express....... 15pm  *10.2%0am 
My | Evening Express....... +8.20 pm %8,50 a m 
Mw | Pacific Express........ §10.10 pm §6.40 am 
q GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
WAAR EEDICAM cc... kceswacine 81.00am 
Day Express........... *9.55am 6.50pm 
Grand Kapids Express. *4.25pm = #12.10 pm 
Night Express......... 10.10 p m *.50am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Bay City & Sag. Exp.. *7.20am *7.0 pm 
Marquette & Mackinaw *9.10am *10.15 : m 
Marquett & Mac’w. Ex. §5.20pm §11.45am 
Night Express......... +11.20 pm *4.Wam 


TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express.... *9.00 a m 30pm 





$t.L. Cin, Clev. and Col §3.45 pm —‘§12.30p m 
Grosse Isle Accom'tion. *5.00 pm *9.00 8 m 
Cincinnati Express.... §7.05 pm §1.0am 
Canada Division. 
BUFFALO TRAINS, 
: Leave. Arrive 
Detroit Time. going east. from east, 
Atlantic Express....... §7.10am §9.45 p m 
Mailand Accommodt'n *9.05a m ¥*9.45 pm 
Fast Day Express...... §12.35 p m $3.38 p m 
New York & Boston Ex *8.00pm 46.0pm 
Limited Express. ..... 1.10 am §8.25 am 
§Daily. *Except Sundays. +Except Saturdays, 
Except Mondays, 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen’'l P. & T. A 


June 10, 1883. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 





AKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 





Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. Arrtve, 

Cleve. Exprese ewes : 7 40 am 130 pm 
Chicago Express........ 9 20 am 710 pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 

land & BuffaloExpress 8 45 pm 7 530 pm 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 

cinnati Express..... . 640 pm 10 50 an 


The 7 50 p m train will arrive, and the 3 45 pm 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. Other 
| trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
— Daily rye Sunday. 

Jp-town ticket office No. 154 Jefferson Aveane 





— & PERE MARQUETTE RAII- 
"i WAY. 


Depot Foot of Thira Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 
~~ Arrive, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. 11:40am  ‘*9:45a0 
Bay Citv & Ludington Exp *4:15pm 12:08 n1 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex *10:30 p m 
Bay City & Ludington Exp +3:30am 
Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Css 
on Day Trains. 
*Duily except Sundays _‘ Daily. 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt 





[)PTBOrT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD. 


June 10th, 1883. 


Pioneer East and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 





EAST. STATIONS. WEST. 
Exp. Accom'n. Accom'n, Exp. 
P.M. OAM. P.M. «ALM. 

900 830 L....Marquette....4 550 700 
10 12 942 .. én ONO kas. 433 545 
10 37 10 35 Au Train 400 518 
1122 1125 Munising..... 318 48 

Lt. 11 Sene 135 238 
155 2 16 McMillan 1234 155 
2 20 2 40 Dollarville 1210 12% 
225 250 .....Newberry 1150 1% 
545 615 A... St. Ignace 850 100 
P.M. «OAL M, Via M. C. RK. R P.M. P.M. 
500 6% ...... Bay City...... 1005 140 
747. 922 ...Lapeer Junctn.. 743 1116 
1020 1025 ....Port Huron.... 4% 755 
588 818 .:. Saginaw City.. 850 1145 
Cis. 1046s cicc ansing....... 555 9:10 
SSS WG... .. Jackson..... 435 75) 
1085; 1645) ..<.:. Detroit.. .... 520 910 
PM. a.m. ViaG.R.&1R.R. p.m. A. ¥ 
425 610 ....Grand Rapids... 1100 10 20 
254 448 ....Howard City.... 1249 1150 
"220 100 ....Fort Wayne.... 315 310 
C10) BOR... 5 Lansing....... 940 34% 
Ce a an lee Detroit....... 6 35 a 

e 


Connections are made at St. Ignace with: i 
Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and = 
points in Michigan and in the east, south an 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 50 4. m. 
and950p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 
R. i. Grand Rapids, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. 
Connections made at Marquette with the 
— Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
ron and — Districts, and with boat lines for 
"irnuine delly ancept Sand 
rains daily except Sunday. 
D. McCOOL, pee FRANK MILLIGAY, 
Gen’l Sup't., Gen'l Frt. & Pass. Agtes 
Marquette, Mich. "Marquette, Mich. — 
cA Se eS 


ABASH; ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC BR. B- 


Depot foot of Twelfth Strect. Trains run oD 
Chicago time. 


e Northwest. 





Leave Arrive. 
Chicago & Indna’s. Exp *9.20 am *6.50 od 
Ind. and St. Louis Exp. *3.30 pm —*12.05 P 
Chicago Express...... 79.50 pm = 12.40 am 


8 Trains leave Fourth Street depot, via To & 
do, Detroit time: *8.40 ain; 43.25 pm; $6.45 ~.. 
(2 Trains arrive at Fourth St. Depot from 
ledo at *7.30 pm; $12.10 pm and {12.40 am. 
$+ Daily. *Except Sunday. 
Pullman sleeper through to Indianapoli 
Moity Tiek t Office 167 Jeff. Avenue 
t icke ce efferson . 
*\_F. WOLESCHLAGER, City Ticket Agé 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 


ETR@IT, GRAND. HAVEN & MII- 
D WAUKEE RAILROAD. 


ig and 








" June 25th, 1883. ; ‘ 
Trains leave and arrive at Brush Street d2p° 
o_ — as follows: 

rains Leave— ; ' 
Express at 7:20 a. #1. for Saginaw and Bay “9; 
Mail at 11:00 A. x,, for Grand Rapids, @ 
Haven Cy Bg pen sila os 
Gran s Express 2 . Me 
Night Express at 10:20 p.m. for Grand Rapids 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping car attached. 
Trains Arrive— 
Through Mail at 5:20 P. m. 
Detroit Express at 12:15 P. m. 
Night Express at 10:20 P. m. 





E g at 8:30 A. M. ; 4 
atta T. TANDY, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Detroit. 
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